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“POPULAR” AND FOLK SONGS: 
UNIFYING FORCE IN GARLAND’S 
AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL WORKS 


Ray B. Browne 


the honesty and integrity with which he pictures life on the Mid- 

dle Border, the loneliness, heartbreak, frustration and failure, the 
eternal fight with the weather and pest; and (2) for the theme of 
galling conflict between the pioneer and the settler, symbolized by his 
father, who always wanted to open up a new land in the Eden farther 
west, and by his mother, who, aching in muscle and broken in spirit 
from the rigors of Border life, desired only to settle down and enjoy 
the modicum of comfort afforded by the already-developed farm land 
and by association with relatives and friends. 

Of his books the most enduring, aside perhaps from Main Travelled 
Roads (1891) and Rose of Dutcher’s Coolly (1895), are the autobio- 
graphical tetralogy—Trail-Makers of the Middle Border (1926), A Son 
of the Middle Border (1917), A Daughter of the Middle Border 
(1921), and Back-Trailers from the Middle Border (1928)—in which 
he traces the (partly fictional) coming of the Garlands and the Mc- 
Clintocks to the Middle Border, their battle with it, and his own escape 
from it. These books, written after the flame of his social protest had 
cooled, and after he had mined his thin veins of romance and poetry 
in individual works, were a return to Garland’s forte, the chronicling 
of Middle Border life. In them, mellowed by nostalgia and sparked 
partially, at least, by the need to rationalize his own flight to the East, 
he is social historian tinctured with pleasing colorations of genuine 
romanticism and lyricism. Always he tells his story straight, as William 
Dean Howells had urged him much earlier: “I have written faithfully, 
in the hope of adding my small part to the ever-increasing wealth of 


Ts works OF Hamlin Garland are significant mainly (1) for 
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our homespun national history” (Author’s Afterword,” Back-Trailers, 
p. 378). 

Garland could write faithfully because from the security of non- 
involvement he could in fact relive the old life, feeling deeply its pleas- 
ures and attractions, and weighing those against its destitution and 
hardship. Especially poignant was the conflict between the pioneer and 
the settler psychologies. As a youth, he had been lured by the same 
siren’s voice that called his father ever westward. ,When, disillusioned, 
he escaped to Boston at the age of twenty-four, he still heard its echoes, 
and they were always strong enough to keep him “shuttling to and 
from between the city and the wilderness camp” (Back-Trailers, p. 
361). But most painfully he realized the torture this wander-lust im- 
posed on persons like his mother and the ruin it brought to the rootless 
pioneer, who must inevitably be conquered, not prevail. 

The recreation of Middle Border life and the charting of this con- 
flict are, of course, dominant in every aspect of these four books. But 
they are perhaps most strikingly dramatized in Garland’s use of songs, 
and music, of all kinds—folk songs and ballads, “popular” songs, fiddle 
tunes, Negro and pseudo-Negro songs, religious songs, classical music, 
etc. 

Songs always were important in Garland’s life. At a county fair 
once, for example, he saw a patent medicine cart with three performers, 
one a girl playing a guitar, who sang songs he had never heard before. 
Forty years later he could remember those songs. “The medicine they 
peddled was of doubtful service, but the songs they sang, the story they 
suggested were of priceless value to us who came from the monotony 
of the farm, and went back to it like bees laden with the pollen of new 
intoxicating blooms” (Son, p. 169). 

Garland had come by his love for music naturally. His mother, 
Belle, whom he loved deeply, was a “wordless poet, a sensitive singer” 
- (Son, p. 24) who “contributed to [his life] the grace and mystery of 
Celtic song” (Trail-Makers, p. 361). All, in fact, that he felt for music 
and rhythm he derived from this unusual woman, and from her family, 
the McClintocks. Her brothers and sisters—there were seven boys and 
six girls in the family—were all musicians. All could play some instru- 
ment, some could play any. His mother played the violin, and sang 
beautifully. One of Garland’s delights as a youth, and indeed until 
the group were dead or scattered, was to listen to these people play 
while his mother sang. His uncles, a “good-natured, easy-going lot of 
‘fiddlers’,” were a “group of potential poets, bards and dreamers” (Son, 
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p. 24). David, his favorite, his hero, “the handsomest, most romantic 
figure in all the world,” “could make any room mystical with the 
magic of his bow” (Son, p. 65). When he fiddled and Belle sang, 
“nothing mattered” to any of them. “In the golden land of melody, 
politics seemed far away and over-due interest of small account.” 
“They subdued the profanest of their hearers to a momentary mood 
of wonder” (Trail-Makers, pp. 257-8). 

Again and again Garland testifies to the overwhelming power of 
David’s fiddling and his mother’s singing. Once when he had careless- 
ly burned four stacks of his father’s wheat and had himself been badly 
injured, he was relieved of his torture by the magic of their music and 
could forget the “pain of blistered feet in the rapture of that exquisite 
hour of blended melody” (Son, p. 160). Later, very far from the Mid- 
dle Border, at a family reunion in California, when David, “the Celtic 
minstrel,” played, Garland was “lying once more before the fire in [a] 
little cabin in the deep Wisconsin valley” (Son, p. 452). 

Garland’s father also contributed to his appreciation of music and 
was especially the driving force behind much of the music sung in the 
household, “the place of song” (Son, p. 46). He loved oratory and 
drama, and “responded instantly to music” (Son, p. 24). Frequently 
he put his children on his knees and urged his wife to sing, often him- 
self joining in. ‘He hardly knew one tune from another but .. . had a 
hearty resounding chant which delighted” the household (Son, pp. 
46-7). 

Garland had a fine baritone voice and delighted in singing. When 
he was courting Zulime Taft he sang the old songs of his youth, and 
“very well” (Daughter, p. 151). After their marriage Zulime complete- 
ly captivated the hearts of her in-laws by playing these old songs on 
the piano. Their daughters, Mary Isabel and Constance, sang. Later 
Mary Isabel and her husband, Hardesty Johnson, used four of her 
father’s Middle Border ballads in their professional programs. (Back- 
Trailers, p. 355) and sang when Garland gave his “Memories of the 
Middle Border” programs to social organizations. 

Garland’s life was then definitely shaped by and filled with songs. 
It is, in fact, one of the best examples of the value and place of music 
on the Middle Border. Naturally, therefore, when Garland wrote up 
his life he interfused his account with songs. 

He published in all some forty-five books. Of these, excepting his 
poetry and those books containing his own songs, twenty-three contain 
references to or quotes from songs. In all there are 75 different pieces 
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cited some 150 times. Additionally, there are innumerable uses of such 
words as songs, singing, lyrics, etc. But the most significant—the most 
integral—use is in his four-volume of the McClintock-Garland odyssey. 
Here there are some 60 different songs mentioned approximately 110 
times. All aspects of Middle Border life are paralleled to songs. When 
Garland pictures the amusements, he mentions the songs sung. When 
he cites the coming of the withering breath of religion and seriousness, 
he tells of the consequent change in the songs. When he talks of love, 
he bursts into love songs. Sentiment and sentimentality he illustrates 
with appropriate references. Happiness, unhappiness; hope, despair; 
frustration success; death—all are likened to songs. But of the 
numerous pieces used, three individual songs and one group of four 
songs are the most important: (1) a group of love-sentimental songs 
(Minnie Minturn, Nellie Wildwood, Belle Mahone, Lily Dale); (2) an 
old Scottish ballad-like song, Maggie, Air Ye Weepin? ; (3) a optimis- 
tic, edenic song of conquest, O’er the Hills in Legions, Boys; (4) a 
song of conflict between pioneer and settler, The Rolling Stone. Each 
represents one facet of Garland’s life and serves as a kind of motif or 
theme to bind the four books into one solid unit. 

(1) The first group of pieces serves as a kind of focal point for 
songs in general. Garland frequently includes others when mention- 
ing these, or cites others without referring to these. But these items in 
this group are more widely cited than any others. Because of the 
general inaccessibility of these pieces, I quote the first stanza of three 
and the chorus. The words and music were by J. H. McNaughton; 
the song was published as sheet music and widely reprinted in the 
various songbooks of the latter half of the nineteenth century (see ap- 
pended list of songs at end) ; 


Sweet Belle Mahone 
Soon beyond the harbor bar, 
Shall my bark be sailing far, 
O’er the world I wander, love, 

Sweet Belle Mahone 
O’er thy grave I weep good-by, 
Hear, oh, hear my lonely cry, 
Oh, without thee what am I, 

Sweet Belle Mahone 

Chorus 
Sweet Belle Malone, 
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Sweet Belle Malone, 
Wait for me at Heaven’s gate, 
Sweet Belle Mahone. 


The song, and the many it represents, symbolizes many aspects of 
Border, Life and of Garland’s personality. He felt, for example, very 
sentimental about the past and his life on the Border, no doubt partial- 
ly because of a sense-of guilt for having abandoned it, and believed 
that life should be strongly attached to tradition. Both these aspects 
he reflected continually in his citations to gongs of his early life: “I 
would re-enter that cabin,” he says speaking about frontier life, “if I 
could and blow upon its embers till its flames returned and shadows of 
mournful beauty danced upon the walls.” He would call back his 
aunts and uncles “and ask them to sing once more for me, knowing 
that from their chorus [his mother’s] voice would rise in clear familiar 
sweetness, restoring for me a world that is gone—the land of the 
pioneer” (Trail-Makers, p. 239). This world, he admitted, never ac- 
tually existed, was rather created by sentimentality, but it was never- 
theless “a magical world, born of the vibrant union of youth and fire- 


light, of music. . . .” (Son, p. 67). 

Garland determined that his daughters should be firmly anchored 
in their heritage. Songs were one good instrument with which to effect 
this tie. Whenever the opportunity presented itself, therefore, he turned 
to music to enrich their past for them. In their retreat on the Hudson 
River, for example, after their removal from the Border to New York 


*A good indication of the popularity of songs in the nineteenth century is the 
numerous songbooks of the times. I have examined some 2000. In them, two of 
these songs were rather popular. Belle Mahone appeared in at least fifteen, in this 
country and abroad, over a twenty year period. For example: Howe’s 100 Sen- 
timental Songs (Boston, 1872), p. 97; Sam Hogue’s Minstrels Songs As Sung at 
The St. James Theatre, Liverpool (Liverpool, 1873), p. 39; Muldoon The Solid 
Man Songster (New York, 1874), p. 40; Johnny Roach’s Champion Songster 
(New York, 1874), p. 56; Rose of Killarney Songster (New York, 1876), p. 16; 
Charley Konollman’s Dutch Comique Songster (New York, 1881), p. 36; Weh- 
man’s Irish Song Book N. 3 (New York, 1891), p. 38. Lily Dale, words and 
music by H. S. Thompson, c. 1852, was also widespread for some fifty years, 
appearing in at least ten songbooks during that time. For example: Matt Peel’s 
Banjo Songster (New York, 1859), p. 31; That’s The Style For Me Songster (New 
York, 1869), p. 37; Trifet’s Multum in Parvo Songster (Boston, 1890), p. 232; 
Old Favorite Songs (Springfield, Illinois, 1903), p. 31. Its popularity is further 
attested to by the fact that the tune was rather widely used for other songs. For 
example: “Some Love to Drink,’ “A Popular Temperance Song” (in Mother 
Says I Mustn’t Songster, New York, 18—, p. 55); “The Miner’s Lament” (in 
Put’s Original California Songster, San Francisco, 1868, p. 49). 
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City, they “sang all the ballads which my father had loved and espe- 
cially those which my mother used to sing, and when my daughters’ 
voices joined with mine, I knew whatever the luxury which might later 
come to them they would always remember these nights as links in the 
cabin of American tradition” (Back-Trailers, p. 121). For these songs 
were “at once a tribute to our forebears and a bond of union with 
the past, the shadows of the heroic past,” and his daughters became 
“true granddaughters of the Middle-Border” (Daughter, pp. 404-5). 

The songs in this group Garland cites when he tries to re-create the 
feeling of love and sentimentality among the people, and the hold they 
had on the peoples’ emotions. All of them were sad, “concerned with 
dead or dying maidens or with mocking birds still singing o’er their 
graves.” And whenever Garland heard them as a youth, “tears mois- 
tened my tanned plump cheeks” (Son, pp. 47-8). But the lines of even 
the most saccarine ‘“‘meant much” to him (Son, pp. 63-4). His parents 
sang them when they were courting. Garland sang them when he 
courted Zulime. When she and Hamlin, newly married, were spending 
their first Thanksgiving with his parents in West Salem, she played 
them while Garland and his mother sang, and with this accomplish- 
ment “completed their conquest” (Daughter, p. 151). 

Looking back on the birth of their first daughter, Mary Isabel, 
Hamlin remembered how he had sung the old pieces, some or all of 
this group included, to her. “Deep in her baby brain-cells I planted 
vague memories of... . / Nellie Wildwood, for I sang to her almost ev- 
ery evening of her infant life... .” These were the happiest days he 
had “known since boyhood. Not even my days of courtship have 
greater charm to me now” (Daughter, pp. 290-1). Later, after Mary 
Isabel’s marriage to Hardesty Johnson, who sang classical music, Gar- 
land, now no longer singing, fancied that his father would have said, 
“These operas are all very well but now give us a tune,’ and he would 
have commanded me to sing Minnie Minturn or Nellie Wildwood.” 
And Hardesty frequently sang these pieces, “primitive little tunes, bare 
of harmony,” to Garland. “It was a strangely moving experience when 
[his] beautiful voice and masterly technique glorified these wistful 
melodies whose strains are woven deep among my youthful memories” 
(Back-Trailers, pp. 355-6). 

Elsewhere Garland used these songs to indicate how different peo- 
ple’s attitudes were in Dakota from what they had been in Wisconsin. 
The hot breath of religious fervor had burned away all lighthearted- 
ness. “Singing, even among the young people, was almost entirely 
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confined to hymn-tunes. The new Moody and Sankey Song Book was 
in every home. Tell Me the Old, Old Story did not refer to courtship 
but to salvation . , . Father no longer asked for Minnie Minturn and 
Nellie Wildwood.” (Son, pp. 123-4). 

(2) Maggie, Air Ye Sleeping? much superior to the many senti- 
mental pieces current at the time, constituted an integral part of Gar- 
land’s personality. He felt, as we have seen, that most of his sensitivity 
and talent as a writer derived from his mother’s side of the family, 
especially the music and mysticism of what he liked to call his mother’s 
Celtic inheritance. His uncle David was his hero. Garland, perhaps 
from desire, never could dissociate himself from a certain mysticism. 
More than any other piece he knew, the mystical, truly moving lines 
of this song filled his heart with shadows and dreams. The ballad-like 
lyric was rather widesperad during the nineteenth century. I quote 
the entire piece: 


O, Air Ye Sleepin’, Maggie (Tune: Roy’s Wife) 


O, air ye sleepin, Maggie? 
Air ye sleepin, Maggie? 
Let me in, for laud the linn, 
Is roarin’ o’er the warlock craggie. 


Mirk and rainy is the night, 
Na’ a star in a’ the carie, 
Lightnings gleam athwart the lift, 
And winds drive on wi’ winter’s fury 


Oh, air ye sleepin’, etc. 


Fearfu’ sighs the barr-tree bank, 

The rifted wood roars wild and drearie, 
Laud the iron yelt does clank, 

And cry o’ howlets make me eerie. 


Aboon my breath I dourna speak 

For fear I rise your waukrife daddy; 
Cauld’s the blast upon my cheek; 

O, rise 0, rise, my bonny lady. 


She op’t the door, she let him in, 
He cuist aside his dreepin’ plaidie; 
Blaw your worst, ye rain and win’ 
Since, Maggie, now I’m in aside ye. 
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Now since ye’re woukin, Maggie, 

Now since ye’re woukin, Maggie, 
What care I for howlet’s cry, 

For barr-tree bank, or warlock craggie?? 


When David fiddled and Garland’s mother sang these haunting 
lines, “the log walls dissolved into Scotland’s rain-drowned hills . . . so 
deep was the impression it made” (Trail-Makers, p. 258). “The wind 
outside went to my soul. Voices wailed to me out of the illimitable 
hill-land forests, voices that pleaded” (Son, p. 65). At the California 
family reunion mentioned earlier, David, for whom this song “Was an 
escape from reality,” fiddled it, and “while the strings wailed beneath 
the bow I shivered as of old, stirred by the winds of the past... . 
Deep in my brain the sob of the song sank, filling my inner vision 
with flitting shadows of vanished faces, brows untouched of care, and 
sweet kind eyes lit by the firelight of a secure abundant hearth” (Son, 
p. 452). 

There is no doubt that a person so susceptible to the magic of this 
song would have his life strongly influenced and his reminiscences 
deeply colored by it. 

(3) A different kind of song altogether was O’er the Hills in 
Legions, Boys. This stirring voice of pioneering, the lure to Eden, was 
undoubtedly the most important song in the lives of the McClintocks 
(his mother’s family), the Garlands, and of Hamlin himself, for it pro- 
vided the metal needed to strengthen their natural inclinations and 
pull them ever westward. Garland first used it to galvanize the pioneer 
into action in a novel written in 1892 (Jason Edwards: An Average 
Man, pp. 66-67). Here it is a “song which is full of the breath of hope 
and the peculiar vibrant melody of the pioneer who is born and not 
made—a song which makes the heart of many a gray-haired man or 
woman thrill with memories of long journeys, stormy nights, sombre 
forests and sunny streams—a song that dates far into the forties, bring- 
ing forwards to us to-day the boundless energy and freedom and im- 


*This piece was published in the songbooks practically throughout the century, 
appearing in at least fourteen. For example: King’s Scotch Song Book, A Choice 
Collection of Comic, Sentimental... Scotch Songs Selected from Burns and Others 
(New York, 1822), p. 11; The Blackbird, A Collection of American, English, 
Irish and Scotch Songs (New York, 1823), p. 4; The Northern and Eastern Songs- 
ter (Boston, 1835), p. 55; The Souvenir Minstrel, A Choice Collection of Admired 
Songs (Philadelphia, 1836 p. 151); Union Parlor Songs (Philadelphia, 1861), p. 
147; Howe’s 100 Scotch Songs (Boston, c. 1878), p. 307; Trifet’s Multum in 
Parvo Songster (Boston, 1890), p. 205. 
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agination of Boone and Crockett, and the men they led into the West.” 

Twenty-five years later, with the words still ringing in his heart, 
Garland returned to this theme, and by using the song testified to its 
importance. When his mother sang this song his family’s “hearts re- 
sponded with a surge of emotion akin to that which sent the followers 
of Daniel Boone across the Blue-Ridge. . .” (Son, p. 43). A few pages 
later he attests again to the song’s significance in the lives of both 
branches of his family. “It was the marching song of my Grandfathers’ 
generation and undoubtedly profoundly influenced my father and my 
uncles in all they did. . , . Undoubtedly it was a directing force in the 
lives of at least three generations of my pioneering race. Its strains 
will be found running through this book from first to last, for its pic- 
tures continued to allure my father on and on toward ‘the sunset re- 
gions’, and its splendid faith carried him through many a dark vale of 
discontent” (Son, p. 62). 

Although this song undoubtedly was widely sung during the nine- 
teenth century, it apparently was not widely included in song collec- 
tions. I quote from Garland, therefore, enough of it to make his num- 
erous references meaningful (Son, pp. 43ff): 


O’er the Hills in Legions, Boys 


Cheer up, brothers, as we go, 
O’er the mountains, westward ho, 
Where heards of deer and buffalo 
Furnish the fare. 


Chorus 


Them o’er the hills in legions, boys, 
Fair freedom’s star 

Points to the sunset regions, boys, 
Ha, ha, ha-ha! 


When we’ve wood and prairie land, 
Won by our toil, 

We'll reign like kings in fairy land, 
Lords of the soil! 


In the third book of this tetralogy, Trail-Makers of the Middle 
Border, which actually covers the first part of the McClintock-Garland 
migration, Garland again stressed the importance of this song, and re- 
emphasized how not only Son but in fact all four books are tied to- 
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gether by its strains. Reaching as far East as Boston, he says, this 
song stirred up the go-west fever, for the words express “the mighty 
urge which was transferring an army of men and women from the hills 
and valleys of New England to the woods and prairies of the sunset” 
(Trail-Makers, pp. 52-3). The song glossed over all disasters and re- 
invigorated all exhaustion. Hamlin’s father “forgot his disasters and 
rose again to the daring, the allurement, the glory of American pioneer- 
ing” (Trail-Makers, p. 108), when it was sung. The McClintocks, too, 
Maryland people, had been led by it across Pennsylvania, Ohio, and 
Illinois. ‘It voiced an urge which they could not otherwise express. 
Some of these words . . . had the thrill of a bugle.” Rejuvenated by 
this martial music, such persons as the McClintocks and Garlands, 
“with confidence restored,” faced the future, “resolute of soul.” (Trail- 
Makers, pp. 108-9). 

In the lives of the third-generation youth of the Border and in that 
of Garland himself the song was immensely important. To Garland it 
“became at once a vision and lure” (Son, p. 48). All the boys on the 
Border looked westward, never toward the East. Bewitched and drawn 
towards Eden, they shouted the chorus of their constant companion: 


“We'll have our rifles ready, boys, ha, ha, ha-ha’. . . Newbrasky’ and 
Wyoming [were] our far-off wonderlands” (Son, p. 134). 


Garland never forgot the song’s lines. When the lure of the west 
and life on the Border were burning acid in his mouth, he picked them 
up again, now his voice heavy with irony. In discussing the terrible 
hardships of a Dakota winter, for instance, he describes how, for want 
of any other fuel, buffalo bones were burned by many persons to keep 
themselves from freezing. Many people, he says “would have starved 
and frozen had it not been for the buffalo skeletons which lay scattered 
over the sod, and for which a sudden market developed. Upon the pro- 
ceeds of this singular harvest they almost literally lived, thus ‘the herd 
of deer and buffalo’ did indeed strangely ‘furnish the cheer’. (Son, p. 
309). Recounting another time when he almost froze when pushing 
through a terrifying snowstorm towards his Dakota claim, Garland 
felt, ““The sunset regions’ at that moment did not provoke me to 
song.” Even when he was safely inside the cabin, he “felt none of the 
exultation of a ‘King in fairyland’ not that of a ‘lord of the soil’ ” (Son, 
p. 310). This experience was, in fact, the turning point in Garland’s 
outlook. “Never again did I sing ‘Sunset Regions’ with the same 
exultant spirit. ‘O’er the hills, in legions, boys’ no longer meant sunlit 
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savannahs, flower meadows and deer-filled glades. The mingled ‘wood 
and prairie land’ of the song was gone” (Son, p. 312). 

When Garland staked out his own claim some thirty miles west of 
Ordway, South Dakota, he felt “partners with God in this new world” 
and “thrilled with joy.” But one summer brought a change in weather 
and mood. Almost literally desiccated by unrelenting summer sun, 
hundreds of settlers battened up their shanties and retreated. His 
heart heavy with defeat and sadness, Garland evoked his sanguine 
song to voice his despair: “Our song of emigration seemed but bitter 
mockery now” (Son, p. 309). When later, from Boston, Garland visited 
the Border and saw the conditions of the settlers who had stuck it out, 
he burst forth! These people, the Swedes, Danes, Germans, Russians, 
“all had fled from the feudalism of their native lands and were here 
because they had no share in the soil from which they sprung.” 
But they had been seduced here. And his hatred expressed itself again 
in reference to the siren’s song which had lured them here. “TI clearly 
perceived that our Song of Emigration had been, in effect, the hymn 
of fugitives” (Son, p. 368). 

Garland was perhaps bitterest when in the summer of 1889 his 
mother, still in Dakota, was paralyzed, as the doctor said, through 
over-work. He wrote to his brother: “After eight years of cultivation 
- father’s farm possesses neither tree nor vine. Mother’s head has no 
protection from the burning rays of the sun, except the shadow which 
the house casts on the dry, hard door-yard. Where are the ‘woods and 
Prairie lands’ of our song? Is this the ‘fairy land’ in which we were 
all to ‘reign like kings’? Doesn’t the whole migration of the Garlands 
and McClintocks seem a madness?” (Son, p. 403). 

There are no references to this pioneering song in Daughter, un- 
doubtedly because this is primarily a book of escape from the Border, 
though there are undertones of it in Garland’s recoil. But in the last 
book of the four, Back-Trailers, in the “Author’s Afterword,” when he 
is meditating about the future Garland again picks up the strains of 
the old enchantress: ‘Sometimes it seems that we are all advancing 
toward a false dawn, as my father, in his search for ‘the Sunset Re- 
gions’ of his song was the victim of a cloud-built mirage” (p. 377). 

In all, in three of the four books, Garland made twenty allusions to 
this song. The piece is a motif in which can be read his fortune on 
and his attiude toward the Border. 

(4) The Rolling Stone reveals the side of Garland’s personality 
opposite to that voiced in the exultant cry of “O’er the hills in legions, 
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boys.” Here he is not pioneer, but settler; not adventure minded, but 
conservative. This song undoubtedly tagged along with every wave of 
pioneering across the continent, enervating the movement, and unques- 
tionably being influential in the decision of many pioneers that they 
had gone far enough and should develop what they had obtained. It 
was published as early as 1803, in Northampton, Mass., thus indicating 
that it was already popular this early. There are many variant ver- 
sions, and in each the goal of the husband is different—Kentucky, Wis- 
consin, Colorado, California—receding westward as the land was settled 
and developed. There are fourteen stanzas in the debate. Since Gar- 
land gives a rather full version, I quote here only an outline, of the 
1803 version: 


The Rolling Stone 


Since times are so hard, I’ll tell you, my sweetheart 
I’m ’bout to leave off my plow and my cart, 

And down to Kentucky Genoa we'll go 

To better our fortunes as other folk do. 

Whilst here we must labour each day in the field, 
The winter destroys all the summer can yield. 


The wife upbraids her husband, saying that he has neglected the plow 
and the cart, has worn his Sunday waistcoat every day, and cautions 
that “The stone that is rolling can gather no moss.” The husband still 
insists that in Kentucky whiskey and brandy and land will be easily 
obtainable, heifers and sheep are cheap, and “We can feast upon buf- 
falo half to the year.” Besides he will undoubtedly be governor and 
she a great lady. But the wife prevails: 


O Collin remember those lands of delight, 

Infested by Indians who murder by night 

Your house may be plunder’d and burn’t to the ground, 
Your wife and your children lie mangled around. 

Stay here or you'll certainly suffer a loss, 

For the stone that is rolling can gather no moss. 


Dear wife, you’ve convinced me, I’ll urge you no more, 
I never once thought of your dying before, 

My children I love altho’ they are but small, 

My dear wife I do value as much as them all. 

We'll stick to our farm and prevent any loss, 

For the stone that is rolling can gather no moss. 

We'll set all our thoughts on farming affairs, 

To make our corn grow and our appletrees bear. 
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Tis contentment upbraided contentment to know, 
So you to your distaff and I to my plow. 

We'll stick to the farm and prevent any loss, 
For the stone that is rolling can gather no moss. 


Garland makes only three references to this song, two in Son, one 
in Daughter. The small number results from the fact that these four 
books are a saga of pioneering and escape from pioneering. This song 
is the passive voice of the settler, and settling did not require a song 
to drive it on, did not need the constant reiteration required to keep 
the pioneer’s spirit warm. Furthermore, when Garland alluded to the 
positive feeling of anti-pioneering which motivated many settlers—the 
negative as opposed to the passive—he used ironically the words of the 
great edenic lure itself. But The Rolling Stone does express the debate 
which must have raged in the homes and minds of many families when 
faced with the choice of settling down and enjoying the known or 
chancing the hazards and possible riches of the unknown. 

This song expresses very well the attitude of most women on the 
border, at least in the mind of Garland, and especially of his mother. 
For they were not pioneers. Its “minor strains and its expressions of 
womanly doubts and fears were antipathetic to the feelings of the 
pioneer.” Garland was beguiled until disillusioned by the masculine 
voice and the promise of adventure and riches. In retrospect, however, 
he lamented that “alas, our mothers did not prevail. (Son, p. 43ff). 

In another instance, Garland alluded to the song to express his 
alienation from the philosophy of the rootless pioneer. At the Thanks- 
giving feast at West Salem, mentioned earlier, when his aging parents 
had given up pioneering and had settled once and for all in the house 
provided by their sons, and all the relatives had come in to celebrate 
the event, Garland mused that “The pioneers of ’48 were old and their 
bright world a memory” (Son, p. 465), and there was something deeply 
symbolic about this group, those who had been conquered by pioneer- 
ing and those who had, to a certain extent at least, prevailed by settling 
down. When his father called for songs, his mother’s voice rose on 


*In The Songster’s Museum or Trip to Elysium, (p. 105). The piece was un- 
doubtedly more widely published than this one entry indicates. It has been rather 
widely reported as a folksong. H. M. Belden (Ballads and Songs Collected by the 
Missouri Folk-Lore Society, 1940, repub., 1955, p. 351-2) gives a full version, with 
the goal California, dated 1904 and noted as “ballads that we California miners 
used to sing with a vim in the 50’s.” Vance Randolph (Ozark Folksongs, 1948, 
II, 213-16), gives four texts, noting that other collectors have it dated as early 
as 1852. 
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the tunes she had so often sung. Finally, at Hamlin’s request (signifi- 
cantly), she sang The Rolling Stone and all the group turned to smile 
on Garland’s father. He “was not entirely convinced” that it was best 
to have returned. But Hamlin, “responding like some tensely-strung 
instrument” to these old songs, especially the last, acknowledged him- 
self at ‘““home and for all time” (Son, pp. 466-7). 

Garland made one further reference to this song, and again it was 
in relation to emotion, the defeat of old age, and to nostalgia. Once 
he was visiting his friend Irving Bacheller, who was entertaining Gen- 
eral Henderson of Iowa. In the course of the visit there developed a 
kind of contest to determine the best singer. “Henderson sang Scotch 
lyrics very well, and Bacheller was full of tunes from his North Coun- 
try.” Garland sang all the old songs, “but it was not till I sang The 
Rolling Stone that I fully countered. 

“The General’s face shone with pleasure but a wistful cadence was 
in his voice. ‘Your tunes carry me back to my boyhood,’ he said, ‘I 
heard my mother sing some of them.’ 

“He was near the end of his life . . . and we all went our ways in 
the glow of a tender friendship—a friendship deepened by this reminis- 
cent song” (Daughter, p. 296). 

Reminiscence is, indeed, the heart of this autobiographical tetralogy. 
Garland’s life had been filled with music. Naturally, therefore, when 
he came to recreate his life, since he intended to be faithful to it, he 
had to allow the songs full role. The result was a series of themes 
and sub-themes which in effect bind the four books into one volume. 


Purdue University 











RIDING THE WHITE HORSE 


by 
HALDEEN BRADDY 


Hop heads know their opium brands: 
Cocks or mules bedeck the cans. 


gling, have long influenced social mores on the Mexico-Texas 

border. Among drugs, none is more ravaging than heroin, La- 
bels most often found on its boxes display such figures as the Dragon, 
the Eagle, the Elephant, the Fox, Hadji Ala Baba, the Kicking Mule, 
the Lion, and especially the White Horse. The contour of the box is 
square; the content, diacetylmorphine. This fine white crystalline 
powder is obtained by treating the morphine base with acetic anhydride. 
The powder comes out so fine that it will practically disappear when 
rubbed into the skin. It acts quickly if rubbed into a mucous mem- 
brane, the eye or mouth, or if sniffed; and even more quickly when 
injected into the veins with a needle. In 1956 an infant borne by an 
addicted El Paso mother showed symptoms of heroin poisoning at 
birth. For its worst effect, heroin makes people violent and murderous. 
For its best effect, it surpasses morphine by producing euphoria, a 
feeling of well-being. 

Grandpa had a horse, papa a car, and son an airplane. The West 
had changed. The lines of the poet Cummings are true to life in a 
vital way now, because “Buffalo Bill’s / defunct.” For today West- 
erners easily may find themselves enmeshed in a drug ring “riding 
the White Horse,” mired deep in a dope den listening to the popular 
strains of the juke-box song “Hajji Baba,” which name (Hadji Ala 
Baba), as already mentioned, forms a trademark on boxes of crystal 
white heroin. 

“Horse” comes expensive; and in order to support his habit, an 
addict needs a sure source of money. Thievery and pickpocketing help, 
but the danger of apprehension remains great and the monetary 
amount of the return variable and uncertain. The best device for the 
addict is to introduce a man with a steady salary to the same habit and 
live off of him. Another favorite practice is to “hook” a woman with 
the habit and have her work for him as a prostitute. The woman 


N ae AN INDISSOLUBLE LINK with prostitution and smug- 
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destined for this end may start as the mistress of the addict or even 
as his wife. 

Cunning as a fox, the “Ad” man ordinarily devotes a little time 
to the selection of the prospective prostitute. He selects a girl highly 
temperamental or perhaps emotionally unstable—a personality who 
during her menstruation period stands in particular need of a “boost.” 
In one instance an addict married a country girl from Montana and 
brought her to live with him in Silver City, New Mexico. Her first 
experience with “H” came when she menstruated. Feeling that 
“Hache” lifted her over the worst tide of her period, she came gradual- 
ly to rely on regular shots of the stuff. Not too long after her initi- 
ation, the full dosage of heroin began to have physiological effects on 
her body. She stayed constipated most of the time. Her ovaries be- 
gan to dry up so much that her menstrual glands finally ceased to 
secrete. One of the mental results beginning to make itself felt simul- 
taneously was a heightened desire to be abused and mistreated. The 
inner masochism of her subconscious rose to the surface. She sank 
with ease, yieldingly, into a periodless prostitute who serviced her 
gentleman customers all days and nights of the month. Meanwhile, 
her addicted husband took her earnings from her to maintain his in- 
creasingly expensive habit. 

The worst manifestations of drug addiction occur among erring 
juveniles. Although the majority of them escape the ultimate deterio- 
ration of the heroin habit, juveniles go to Juarez to frequent dirty 
bars and cheap jive halls. Owners of such establishments contend that 
they can not hire policemen to be on the look-out for the droves of 
dope-pushers who throng to such places to barter their wares in dark 
corners or smelly latrines. Nor do such places look especially danger- 
ous to the uninitiated eye of the casual beholder. All he sees is a group 
of hep-cats drinking soft drinks like Coco-cola or 7-Up. He does not 
see the goofballs dropped into their drinks nor the short brown ciga- 
rettes they alternately puff with their Camels or Chesterfields. Even 
an undercover agent can be misled unless he knows the folk-ways of 
the bops. 

The observer begins to “pick up” when a “cube” (3-D square) 
is told to “clik,” and he sees him take his “toy” to the dance floor. 
If he “digs” the “hard speil,” he can learn a lot by keeping his “gims” 
open and his “flaps” cleaned out. 

For instance, the “grape cat” who refuses to “goo” represents a 
“wino”’ who will not eat his food. He is a “capon” with a “copper 
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nose” and a “tush-pusher” who will take you to a “fine dinner”—an 
effeminate man with a drunkard’s red nose and a procurer who will 
conduct you to a pretty girl. If you refuse to go, you are a “square” 
who does not “flip the chick.” Maybe a “crazy gate” like you wants 
the “pride” (best). You ought to “rock.”’ There is no use saving “gold” 
for the “cold meat party” and “dust bowl” (funeral and grave). The 
best thing for you to do is to “slip him some skin with the long five” 
(shake hands) and stop acting like a “creaker’ (oldster). In other 
words, be “cool, daddio,” and “float” (pay your way) before the 
“Davy Croketts” (draft boards) get you. “Hey, gate,” stop that 
“dribble” about “deep six” (the grave) and “fall out for in there” 
(be surprised by a thrill). “(Come to school before you’re melted out.” 

For another instance, the “dicty” (aristocrat) who drove up in the 
“cattle train” (Cadillac) just had an “expense” (new-born baby). 
His “head chick” has stayed at home with her “hoop” (ring). He 
‘needs a “main queen” with plenty of “headlights” (bosom), a “doll” 
who is really “Mary” (capable). Before he “drills out by cow express” 
(walks out), he ought to “mush” (kiss) that “banter” (pretty girl). 
What she needs, they call “bread” and “deep sugar” (money and 
sweet talk). She is “foxy on Four-and-one” (clever on Friday) and 
always after that “cholly” (dollar). With those “stilts” of hers she 
will get a new pair of “gam cases” easily. If he has the “corn,” she 
has the “cave” (room); and by Saturday night she will have him at 
the “ice palace” (jewelry store). Hear that “riff’? Put a “demon” 
in the “piccolo” (juke box). 


Brown needle men know the art 

To heat the spoon and feed the heart. 
Faster draws the rapid breath 

Till the white hour of their death. 


That’s it—or how it usually starts. 


IT 


Marijuana is the Mexican name of Cannabis sativa, or Indian 
hemp. Top leaves and stalks as well as blossoms from the plant grow 
rich in resinous glands that produce the drug. It may be brewed into 
a tea and drunk; mixed with spices or chocolate and eaten; or 
rolled into a cigarette, as usually in the United States, and smoked. 
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Taken alone, it does not produce hallucinations but only intensifies 
thoughts, fancies, and desires which the addict already has. Taken 
with liquor, it becomes dangerous and leads to crime. Thought not 
to be as habit forming as other narcotics, it is much more widely used 
today than any other drug. For a description of its results on one 
experimenter, see U. S. D. Quincey, “Confessions of an American 
Marihuana Smoker,” Discovery (1952). 

On the border the ranch hand has always sung his “Cow, Cow 
Boogie” for a special reason, because “He was raised on loco weed.” 
Or sometimes he may drink “mule,” marihuana mixed with whiskey. 
In other lands people often eat it as candy. In 1954 Gertrude Stein 
included the recipe for “hashish fudge” in The Alice B. Toklas Cook 
Book (British edition only). “Mule” and “sneaky Pete” (wine with 
marihuana) better characterize the El Paso menu. 

As for other words in border narcotic ziph, many of them naturally 
have a Spanish or Mexican origin. Those heard frequently around 
El Paso include “cachucha” for a capsule of drugs, “caranjal” for a 
person looking for narcotics, “cartucho” for a small package of mari- 
huana cigarettes, “cruz” for opium, “daga” for a doped cigarette, 
“Dona Juanita” for marihuana, “grifo” for an addict, “mojo” for mor- 
phine, “pistola” for a syringe, and “yesca” for marihuana. 

That other linguistic origins also figure in the speech may be easily 
shown. “Boy” and “girl,” heroin and cocaine respectively, derive from 
Anglo-Saxon. The word “yen,” meaning yearning, came into English 
long ago from the Chinese language. Yet other words came from 
German, Hebrew, and Italian, such as “stack” for a ration of an 
ounce, “skamas” for drugs, and “capo” for the leader of a drug ring. 
Negroes have contributed, among others, the word “ofay,”’ Dog or 
Pig Latin for foe, or white man. 

American expressions of course compose the majority. Many of 
these appear self-explanatory, being but a figurative means of saying 
a plain thing. A “bad go” is a poor purchase; “to beat the dough,” 
to run away with the money; “to be on the nod,” to be half asleep 
from drugs. Similarly, “to blue grass” means to return to the hospital 
in Kentucky as patients needing free drugs; a “boredom beater” 
signifies one who smokes marihuana only rarely; and “Can you do 
me good?” means Will you sell me drugs? As for the paraphernalia 
and products, a “bridge” stands for a cigarette holder, “Carrie Nation” 
for cocaine, “chocolate” for dark-colored opium, a “cripple” for a 
cigarette, “Eli Lilly” for morphine, “frisky powder” for cocaine, “‘frog- 
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skins” for money, “golden spike” for the hypodermic needle, “hard 
nail” for a puncturing instrument, and “Mary Jane” for marihuana. 

The people associated with the drug business include “Dick Smith,” 
an addict who is a lone wolf; the “frantic character,” one who be- 
comes nervous for dope; and “George,” the man who always remains 
trustworthy. “Tea heads” like their drugs in liquid form, but they 
later take to using shots and even develop the “two-arm habit.” Both 
men and women stay “wigged” (muddle-headed) with ‘“zols” (mari- 
huana cigarettes), which they either “turn on” or “torch up.” Prosti- 
tutes get “way down” when they encounter a narcotic agent. They 
associate him with bewhiskered Uncle Sam and call him “Uzzfay” 
(Dog Latin for fuzz). They know the agent will take them to “Jenny 
Barn,” the woman’s ward of a drug hospital. 

Marihuana has long been associated with the Mexican Border, 
where hardly anything would be easier to obtain. In Juarez the pleasure 
seekers can get it on the streets or even in jail, if he chances to land 
there. On December 5, 1960, Police Chief Herrera Orozco, of Juarez, 
made a new seizure of the weed in a cell of the carcel. He remarked 
to the El Paso Herald-Post, “It’s easier to get marihuana inside the 


jail than out.” Mr. Reuben Salazar, a courageous reporter for the same 
Herald-Post, found in the fifties that conditions were equally bad in 
the El Paso jail. In other words, peripatetic marihuana pushers ap- 
peared everywhere on both sides of the Rio Grande. 


Ill 


That muchacho near the shelf 

Will steal the caps and kill himself, 
But his sister lithe and strong 

Will puff the weed and kick the gong. 


Morphine, the principal alkaloid of “mother” opium, forms a defi- 
nite chemical substance. Manufactured in many places, it derives from 
raw opium by various processes, the main one consisting of digesting 
the opium in limed water and recovering the morphine from the solu- 
tion. The morphine base finds itself freed by the addition of alkalis. 
To obtain morphine salts, the alkaloid, or base, receives treatment with 
hydrocholoric, sulphuric, or tartaric acid. Morphine will turn red when 
treated with nitric acid, which is the usual preliminary field test. 

Those who take “M” find the first reaction to be one of extra- 
ordinary well-being and vigor, accentuated in persons of unbalanced 
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mental and physical functions. But addiction to the drug injures the 
user. Although later doses may produce satisfaction and feeling of 
normal health, addiction requires even larger quantities to gain an 
effect. When the cells can no longer assimilate the drug, death results. 

Among dope fiends, the death symbol becomes omnipresent. Ma- 
sochism is sometimes practiced as a foretaste of death, a negative pain. 
In the mind of an addict, his drug transcends all. He hates it and, 
to accentuate the positive upsurge resulting from an injection, loves 
it, ambivalently. But chiefly he loves it. Hence his name for the drug 
is a transcendent, sublime expression, the word “soul.” 

Though its usage is declining today, morphine in the earlier epoch 
of Reconstruction, after the Civil War, became the main support of 
wounded, mutilated soldiers who received inadequate treatment from 
ill-equipped surgeons. The incidence of accidental addiction of soldiers 
serving in the Orient is not so rare. Veterans of World War II as well 
as the Korean Conflict, former bed patients of William Beaumont Gen- 
eral Hospital, El Paso, have been known to seek the drug on the border. 
In 1955 a former paratrooper died in Juarez from overdosings of heroin. 
Deaths occur in other manners, too. Dope peddlers want to keep their 
customers at all costs. The drug fiends are said to “belong” to the 
pushers; and if a fiend causes trouble, he may be given a lethal por- 
tion, or “hot shot,” which will cause his death. 


The man astride the topmost hill 
Supports himself by shot and pill. 
When you fumble a trifle later, 
Snap him then, sad alligator. 


Addicts testify that drugs enable them to relive the past. They 
depend on them to recapture some lost experience; to know some thrill 
never experienced before; to go back, way back, to a childhood past. 
Their minds whirl with mad ideas that twist and turn about in their 
heads. 


IV 


When Del Toro pumps the forge, 
Then Dick Smith is really George. 


Opium may be recognized in its raw state by its outer appearance 
of compound vegetable matter, such as leaves and twigs; by its soft 
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brown exterior color; and by its characteristic odor, a heavy, sweet 
smell. Opium is usually trafficked in one-pound bricks, covered with 
red and white wrappers. 

Although many Chinese addicts live to a ripe old age, other races 
do not. Opium is a soporific, inducing pleasant but fantastic dreams. 
Later, symptoms of poisoning develop, with death often the result. 
Unknown to Chaucer and undescribed by Sheakespeare, opium has 
been often discussed by more recent writers. Baudelaire, DeQuincey, 
and Edgar Allan Poe lived to report their experiences with it because 
they took it in diluted form, or infrequently. What Poe used was 
laudanum, which may have occasioned the dreams he narrated in his 
story, “Ligeia.” The Englishman Thomas DeQuincey ate opium in 
cake form, recounting the whole experience in Confessions of an Eng- 
lish Opium-Eater. 

The Frenchman Baudelaire smoked the stuff, sucking on citrus 
fruit between puffs to keep his mouth wet. He wrote on the subject 
lengthily in his famous work called Paradis Artificiels. Other recent 
authors who have revealed their sensations after taking drugs include 
Hart Crane, Walter Duranty, and Aldous Huxley. The most descrip- 
tive statement on the results of smoking opium came, however, from 
an old addicted border prostitute. She said: “You never forget it— 
once you’ve ‘slept with the Chinaman.’ ”’ 

Nearly all countries cultivate poppy fields for the medical use of 
opium and its derivatives. Such projects are known to exist, or to have 
existed recently, in both Mexico and the United States. The legal 
employment of drugs as pain-relievers occurs everyday, in particularly 
large quantities during periods of war or other disasters. But the 
illegal employment of opium is also a worldwide phenomenon. The 
presence on the Mexican border of contraband opium is therefore no 
more a matter of surprise than would be its appearance in distant 
Burma. 

Traditionally, Chinamen have been the principal addicts of opium. 
“Chinatown, My Chinatown,” a song said to be written about the 
Chinese colony in New York City, pictured a Wall Street derelict 
dreaming that he was “a millionaire.” The Chinese had a flourishing 
colony in the Mexican state of Chihuahua until Pancho Villa came to 
power there. Villa ran most of them northward to the Rio Grande, 
where they waded across to safety in Texas. That happened nearly 
half a century ago. Today many of these refugees as well as their 
descendants live in El Paso and Juarez. None of these people have 
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engaged in criminal activities connected with opium, but far different 
conditions once prevailed. The El Paso Lone Star reported on January 
20, 1883, that opium joints were doing heavy business at the Pass. 
According to the Evening Tribune, October 18, 1893, El Paso then had 
more Chinese residents in terms of percentage of population than any 
two other cosmopolitan corporations in Texas—and also more opium 
dens. Between then and now, no doubt more than one erring Chinaman 
has “bootlegged foreign mud.” One such story may be heard around 
Deming, New Mexico. 


By thieves and pushers quickly rooked, 
The blue-eyed girls are firmly hooked; 
And few of them recall their names 

Or pulseless flesh that lit their flames. 


This tale concerns a Chinaman who made a lot of money selling 
opium in both El Paso and Juarez. He married a beautiful young 
Anglo wife after he had given her the habit of “lacing” her whiskey 
with opium in liquid form. She became so frantically addicted, after 
graduating to opium suppositories, that he had to move her to Deming, 
away from her source of supply. One report says that she finally ran 
away from her husband and went into the Mexican state of Sonora, 
where by toiling as a prostitute she was able to resume and support 
her habit. 

For a consideration, one may visit a border opium den today. The 
spectacle affords something to remember, as the scene is one of dignity, 
quiet, and reserve. Here no be-bops gyrate on the floor; drunks do 
not pound on the tables; mariposas do not embrace the startled tourists. 
The pipe smokers arrange themselves on the carpeted floor in a sleep- 
ing posture, supine. The head of one rests on the stomach of another, 
four to a square; and the pipe is passed backward and sideways to 
each succeeding smoker. No music reaches their hideaway, for they 
hear the strains celestial; no nude girls, teeth painted red and skin 
anointed, clutch their arms or legs, for they dream of far-fairer maidens. 
The saffron figures look immobile and withdrawn, yellow enamel man- 
nikins of an artificial otherworld. Now and again, but seldom and not 
hurriedly, black attendants remove a sleeping smoker from the square 
to place him on a couch, where his dreams last on and on. His place 
on the floor is then quickly taken by a new inhaler. After a short 
while, the air becomes murky in the already gray room with its softly- 
tinted walls. 
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The lasting sensation of the non-addicted observer is the insuffer- 
ably sweet odor of the opium, the lemonish taste in the mouth, the life- 
lessness of the entire scene of corpselike figures. The heavy scent of 
something like incense endures and almost chokes him as he stumbles 
out the door into the bright, drilling sunshine of Borderland. 


V 


What goes on in coky’s mind? 
What goes round in coky’s head? 


This pains his brains: 


“Something was wrong with her last night. The main thing I saw 
was that her mouth was on the top of her head, and she kept moving 
straight upward from where she stood on the floor as if she had defied 
the law of gravity and was going to eat the grapes and apples and pears 
that were painted on the wall paper on the ceiling. I kept dragging 
her down by her bare knees, her knobs, trying to get her to keep them 
on the floor and stop screaming and start to praying like she ought 
to, like we both ought to. And she kept going straight up, throwing her 
arms up over her head, and whether going up to the ceiling or simply 
getting taller by the minute until she just filled up the middle of the 
room like a pillar of stone that you built there to hold the house up. 
And me? All I could do was to grab her yellow knobs and pull her 
down till they were on the floor. But after that, she was really all 
right, serene, really ‘in there.’ We could hear the dawn breaking as 
though you were tearing a cardboard box apart, little by little, and 
then with a big, long-sounding rip. A hot flash blinded my eyes as the 
sun illuminated the glass window on the upper half of the door; and 
a parching fever coursed up and down my dry flesh; but as soon as 
I drank a glass of tap water, I heard the bird on the roof sing, not 
loud and fierce at first, and then so piercingly loud that the blood beat 
like thunder in my ears. I know I suddenly felt a trickle of blood run 
down the back of my head to the nape of my neck, and then under my 
collar and down my back, spreading fan-like till it dried out; but all 
I wiped away was a trickle of water from my chin, which spilled when 
I drank the full glass of cold water from the water faucet. And the 
bird’s voice became so loud he sounded as big an eagle; and I thought, 
strangely and without any reason, that he was up there on the roof 
to hold the sky up, to keep it from breaking through the ceiling and 
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flooding through the door where the sun was now pouring as though 
you had loosed every flood gate there ever was, into that door that was 
an irrigation ditch cascading all the distance from Ysleta a spouting 


river of chartreuse sunshine all over the room. 
t 


Both Mabel and Mary, all are prone 
Before La Nacha on her throne. 


When whoever he was came back from wherever he had been, he 
grabbed her off the ceiling, for I was on the green bed on the blue 
floor; and he took her, with the multi-colored ceiling wallpaper sticking 
out from all around her, and left. Or sat down in the azure chair in 
the yellow corner across the brown room with his gray coat pulled up 
so close around him and her wallpaper wrapping sticking out every- 
where that I could hardly see him—or them, that is. From the angle 
I looked from on the bed, I could not tell anything for certain until 
I turned on my side and saw only a chair there. She had gone all 
right, gone with whoever he was that always came and took her and 
then brought her back, wild-eyed and tired, scarred up a little about 
the face where he kicked her, and retorn on her insides where she 


broke her rib, really cracked it, jumping up at the ceiling as she did 
last week or last month or last night, or whenever it was. And her 
nose was on the top of her head, her red, red nose. 


Look upon her seated there, 
Sharpened eyes, drilling stare. 


“And all of them, whoever he was and the bangsters who came 
along, opened up the quarter-ounce bottle and inhaled it through the 
nostrils; and dropped some, for she legned down and sniffed it through 
the mucous membranes of her nasal passages, her two-horn honker, 
until she, haptically, got contentment and stopped flying up to the 
ceiling but laid herself down and flipped open her flesh-pocket before 
all of them, whoever he was and everyone of those black bangsters, 
while Peter Prospero, the big boy, talked on nosology; until it looked 
like they couldn’t leave, one after the other, as they crowded down 
around her on the floor. What a bender with big bloke, those bang- 
sters had! Later, Mrs. White aced in with a bingle, all chalked up 
with Cecil. When her flesh-pocket started flopping and swooshing, it 
looked like the singing bird couldn’t hold up the roof anymore, for 
the sky came crashing through it, so that she now stuck to the ceiling 
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at last, pancaked and flattened as a bloody piece of plaster, and the 
bright lights, red, green, and gold, brown, and black, went flashing 
everywhere. She didn’t come to until I held the bottle right up close 
to the rent in the middle of her head.” 


Texas Western College 





MORE TALL TALES FROM TENNESSEE 


by 
E. G. Rogers 


ment to a former group of somewhat similar nature published 
in this source.* The stories and tall tales collected here come 
principally from Tennessee and are told by those living within the area 
or who have imbibed a portion of the spirit of our changing Americans 
and influenced by corresponding changes in our socio-economic patterns 
of living. The majority, however, are from the region of T.V.A. and 
the Valley of East Tennessee where they still reflect the nostalgia of 
the hunter, the rail-splitter, and a strenuous agricultural economy, but 
reflecting too the developing industrialism of the area, its competitive 
initiative, and its anchorage of traditionalism which looks both back- 
ward and forward. 
This series represents tall tales and stories of exaggeration gathered 
by students and recorded chiefly in the language and manner in which 
they were reported. 


T HIS COLLECTION OF More Tall Tales from Tennessee is a supple- 


JoHN SHort’s Docs 


John Short’s stories of hunting made him a legendary character 
in McMinn County, according to Charlotte L. Wankin of Athens. John 
lived between what is now the Clearwater and the Tranquility com- 
munities. He always rode a big, clay-bank horse and kept around him 
several dogs for special hunting. And that is why now, when a storm 
comes up on the Spring Creek Ridge and the wind moans through the 
trees, that the old timers say that it’s Short’s dogs on the trail. 

He would sit on his clay-bank horse and tell this story most often. 
He had a dog so smart that when he would pick up a 12-guage shot- 
gun, the dog would just go out and run down a rabbit and bring it in. 
When he picked up a 410 gauge, the dog would go out and bring back 
a squirrel. He decided that he would fool the dog so he cut himself 
a big alder-bush cane and put it in his rack with the guns. Then one 


*“Tall Tales from Tennessee,” Southern Folklore Quarterly, Volume XIX, 
Number 4, December 1955, 237-242. 
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morning when he picked up his cane instead of his gun to fool the dog, 
the dog went out and started digging red worms to go fishing. 


NEIGHBORLY ACT 


Jo Ann Palmer was given the following story by Harold Powers 
in 1954. Each lives in McMinn County. This account was given in 
the first person, but was told to Powers by the narrator whose name 
we do not know. 

Several years ago I was on a camping trip in the Tellico Mountains 
near the head of the North River. While walking along the bank fly- 
fishing, I saw partially covered a gallon jug of moonshine whiskey. 
On the way back to the camp I picked up the jug and took it with me. 
However, I soon forgot it in the hustle of preparing supper for myself 
and the other three with me. 

After supper I remembered the jug and showed it to the others. 
About this time we saw a large black snake with a frog in its mouth 
swimming along the edge of the river. One of the fellows quickly ran 
to the bank and caught it. Then someone suggested that we take the 
frog out of its mouth and pour some of the moonshine into the snake. 
This was quickly done after which the snake was turned loose. It went 
swimming off in a drunken, crazy manner. 

We forgot about the incident until] about an hour later when to our 
surprise, from across the river came about 50 black snakes each with 
a frog in its mouth and each expecting a drink of moonshine in return. 


AMBIDEXTEROUS 


Charlotte L. Wankin give us this next story as interpreted to her 
by Dr. T. J. Burton of Athens. This particular story seems to come 
from Arkansas, Burton’s childhood home, but might be the type found 
in widespread areas. 

There was an old boy out home who had the reputation of being 
able to knock squirrels out of the tallest trees left-handed. In fact, he 
was always a sort of public monstrosity because of his skill. Tradition 
had played him up as the type that never failed in anything. 

Once some professional baseball scouts were in the vicinity and 
were, of course, told about our pride and joy. So he put on a demon- 
stration for them really making the squirrels fall. Well, they were 
duly impressed and offered him a contract, saying, “Boy, we can make 
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you the greatest left-handed pitcher of history,” to which the boy 
replied, “But I’m not left-handed.” Then they asked “Why don’t you 
knock these squirrels out with your right hand?” He said, “I do this 
because I mangle them too badly!” 


CoINCIDENT 


Frances Trew of Dentville gives this account as it was told to her 
by A. D. Barnett of Etowah, Tennessee. Jones and Smith were plow- 
ing on opposite sides of the knob. Jones hung his plow and could not 
get it unfastened. After worrying with it for about thirty minutes, 
Smith came to the top of the hill and told him to take his plow out of 
the. ground—that it was hung on his own. 


TELEGRAPHIC POODLE 


The following story is related by Patsy DeLozier of Kingsport, 
Tennessee. Once not many years ago a man operated the teletype in 
a railroad tower. He owned an old dog which always went along with 


him to his work. When the man went hunting, he would take the dog 
along with him since he seemed to be an extraordinary dog. He had 
heard the Morse code while in the tower with his master; and when 
he would scout an animal on their hunts, he would inform his master 
as to how and where to shoot. 

But one day they went duck hunting. All morning the dog had 
waded through the tall weeds and told his master where the birds were. 
Along about noon the dog slipped up to a brush pile and poked his 
head in and sniffed. Instantly his tail began wagging: dit-dit-dash- 
dit-dash-dit-dash-dash. Woe unto his master, for it said, “You cannot 
kill it with that gun you have so you had better get the devil out of 
here, because there’s a big grizzly bear in here and he’s coming right 


$9? 


after you! 
THE FROozEN MULE 


Outstripping each other used to be the pasttime of farmers at the 
country store in the telling of tall tales says E. H. Hoover of Mur- 
freesboro, Tennessee. He reports this one. 

One hot July day an old man was plowing in his cornfield. He 
had been plowing about two hours so that both he and his mule were 
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tired. Around, it became so hot that the corn started popping. The 
mule thought that it was popping snow and froze stiff in his tracks. 


OLE CHARLIE 


Affection for a fish is unusual, but the feeling perhaps as much as 
the flavor improves with the telling, as related here by Bettye Haney 
of Kingsport, while she reminisces with Uncle Tom, the old colored 
man and friend of the family. 

“Uncle Tom came and sat down beside me before going to his little 
shack by the mill pond. From childhood Uncle Tom had been one 
of my dearest friends. I came to love and admire him very much 
since he had been with our family. Ever since I had known Uncle Tom 
I had heard him speak of Uncle Charlie, at the mention of which 
Uncle Tom would sometimes become very excited, or very angry. Then 
he proceeded to tell me the story as only an old colored man can.” 

“Well Tater Bug,” he began, ‘one day when I was about your age, 
I was a-sittin’ in front of the ole shack a-restin’ when out of the mill 
pond jumped a fish as big as a cow. Thinking about that fish in a 
fryin’ pan really made my mouth water so I was goin’ to catch that 
fish any way I could. I made my plan for him, and * used a ten-foot 
pole with a ten-pound fish for bait. When it was ready, I tied it 
to a pole and waited for the fish to come. He swam around the pole 
awhile and then took a grab at the bait. I fought him but he got away. 

“T wanted to get that fish for he weren’t goin’ to make a fool of me. 
I baited another hook and waited for hours and hours. When he came 
again I struggles with him and then shot him with my gun. That ole 
fish has been with me as long as my brother Charlie. That why I call 
him Ole Charlie. We are still eating him. He stays in the lake tied 
to a tree, so he’s fresh.” 

“T thought Uncle Tom was fooling me, and I let him know. Well, 
the next day he brought me a piece of the best fish I have ever eaten.” 


Quick GRowTH 


Jo Bryant of Sweetwater reports the following as told to her by 
Mrs. W. P. Eaton and Mrs. Ethel Palmer of Sweetwater Valley but 
which has dimensions attributable to Texas retelling. 

A certain man had just returned from Texas and was telling how 
rich the soil in Texas is. While there he planted some cucumbers. He 
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started back into the house and felt something crawling up the leg 
of his trousers. The man quickly looked down and saw that it was 
a cucumber vine. He reached into his pocket to get his knife with 
which to cut the vine when he was much astounded to find that also 
in his pocket was a full-grown cucumber. 


CuTAway CASSIDY 


Cutaway Cassidy was a handy man with an axe according to Oscar 
G Dykes of Cleveland, Tennessee. This tale was told to him by an old 
man at a country store who name has been forgotten. 

“T’m a good hand with an axe” says the old man. “My sports like 
to watch me cut firewood in camp, but I can’t cut in the same league 
with John Whip or Cutaway Cassidy. They live over in Chip Valley. 
Fanciest men with a double-bitted axe I ever see. John’s the champion 
rail cutter of them all. And Cutaway’s always out to bust his record, 
which is 900 rails in a single working day. 

‘Well, one day last spring Cutaway gets up real early, eats him a 
fine breakfast of three bear steaks and a gallon of coffee, and says to 
himself, ‘This is the day. This is the day I bust John’s record and set 
a record that will never be topped.” 

“He grabs his razor-sharp axe at dawn and goes into the woods. 
He slams his axe into the first big tree while he takes off his coat and 
his shirt. Then he grabs it again and has the chips flying everywhere. 
Well Cutaway works all day and he figures he’s good for at least a 
hundred rails an hour. So at 5:00 he knocks off figuring he’s got 
John’s record well beat. But when he piles and counts the rails, he 
finds he’s cut only 872. 

“He’s just sick with disappointment, for the bit of his axe is still 
stuck in the tree and he’s been cuttin’ rails all day with an axe handle.” 


Cousin Oscar 


The following story was related to Charlotte L. Wankin by Dr. T. 
J. Burton of Athens, Tennessee. Oscar was a determined reader. He 
goes on. I had a cousin named Oscar who was a great reader. He 
lived out in the hills where reading material was scarce. He would 
read just anything that he could get his hands on. One Sunday the 
family loaded up in the wagon and went to visit some of the kinfolks. 
Late in the day when they got ready to go home, they couldn’t find 
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Oscar anywhere. Finally someone happened to pass through the heden 
and there sat Oscar in the corner over behind the bed reading the 
newspapers on the walls with which the house had been papered. 
Oscar said that he couldn’t go just yet because he had five more col- 
umns to read.” 


Poor HERMAN 


This story was told to Eleanor Burnette of Knoxville. It is the ac- 
count of a boy that does a lot of hunting and fishing around the lakes 
of Tennessee. He and his father were returning from a fishing trip 
several years ago when they stopped at an old country store on the 
way back home. Several characters were swapping stories, and this 
one topped them all. 

One of the men claimed to be the best duck hunter in the entire 
section. He had a system that never failed—but once. Every time he 
went hunting he would take his pet duck Herman. Herman’s job was 
to settle on the water as a decoy to attract the wild ducks. Then 
when they landed, he would dive under the water until the hunter 
had fired two shots. 

This game went along fine until one day Herman was submerged 
when the firing pin broke after the first shot. Herman kept waiting 
for the second volley, but nothing happened as poor Herman drowned. 


Tennessee Wesleyan College 





FOLKSONGS AND DANCES, U.S.A. 
THE CHANGING SCENE 


by 
Sarah Gertrude Knott 


the on-marching civilization heralded by the new-fangled steam 

engine, had nothing on our folk festival leaders of today. They 
too are faced with the problems of transition and change, and these 
problems are intensified because there are diversities of views among 
the leaders themselves. Some feel that the newer groups are introduc- 
ing alien patterns which dilute the purity of traditional American 
folk expression; others welcome the infusion of the new with the old 
in the belief that folklore, in its authentic aspect, is a manifestation of 
the contemporary scene, a reflection of the life of a people, never static, 
ever developing, and embracing an admixture of the modern with the 
traditional. 

There are two special divisions of those interested in folklore today: 
the scholar, whose interest is academic and related to the fields of an- 
thropology, history or literature, and the folk festival leader, who may 
be termed the “practitioner,” using folk expression in folk festivals and 
other forms of active presentation for artistic and recreational purposes. 
There should be no sharp line of demarcation between the two. They 
should go hand in hand, but under present conditions it is not always 
possible for them to have complete unity of thought and action because 
many scholars are impatient with the trend of some leaders toward 
modernization, deploring what they look upon as a lack of authenticity, 
while there are not a few practitioners who have little understanding of 
the cultural implications of their medium, presenting it merely as a 
means of recreation without attention to its value as recognized folklore. 

Presentation of folk festivals is not the sole function of the practi- 
tioner. In communities all over the country there are informal gather- 
ings of folk singers and dancers who get together under the inspiration 
of a leader for the pure joy of participation. They need no spectator 
audiences. ae 

Up to about twenty-five years ago, when the National Folk Festival 
was established as an annual event, the scholar dominated the field 
of folklore. A few scattered folk festivals existed, but their scope was 
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limited and they exerted little influence outside their own narrow areas. 
Seldom did they present folksongs, music or dances which were not 
indigenous to the communities where the events were held. 

The National Folk Festival, instituted in St. Louis in 1934, was 
the first effort to demonstrate folksong, music and dance as they 
existed all over the country. It drew from fourteen states for its par- 
ticipants. No attempt was made to exemplify the folk expressions of 
the late immigrant groups, for in the concept of most scholars and 
festival leaders they had not attained the status of American folklore. 
However, the National was a significant step in the presentation of a 
broad cross-section of our lively folk arts. 

The folklore of most countries passes through three stages. There 
is the early stage when it is in its purest form, untouched and un- 
changed by any outside influences. Then there is the intermediate 
stage when it has been weakened by outside influences but retains 
sufficient vitality that it can be revived. In its final stage it has lost 
so much of its fundamental content and substance that the roots are 
dead and revival is impossible. 

We are in the late part of the second stage today, as far as most 
of our folk music and dances are concerned. Many of the folk legacies 
known to our pioneer forefathers have already been lost. There is left, 
however, enough that is still vital among both old and new American 
groups that with proper planning and coordinated effort on the part of 
those concerned with the scholarly aspects of folk expression and those 
whose interest is in its actual use, our democratic country might well 
become one of the richest folklore reservoirs left in a world of rapid 
and accelerating change. 

Among the scholars who collect, record and classify folk material 
and the festival leaders, as well as teachers, recreational directors and 
other popularizers, three distinct lines of thought may be found today. 
First, there is the purist who believes that any presentation of folk 
expression should be rigidly limited to its traditional form. Seldom does 
a folk festival measure up to the standard of the purist but he exerts 
a powerful influence in setting a goal toward which the festival leader 
should aspire. The folk music and dance movement is the better for 
his existence. He gives purpose and helps to avoid the danger that the 
folk festival might degenerate into a mere popular “show.” 

Second, there is the for-fun-only practitioner whose singers and 
dancers have no regard for tradition and seek only recreation. This 
leader has no qualms about changing and adapting folksongs and dances 
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and often does not hesitate to introduce new elements which change 
their original character. His is not usually an inherited art; he is 
likely not to have any appreciation of the history of folk music and 
dance or of the cultural and educational values of his media. Never- 
theless, if this leader does no more than lighten the load and relieve 
the tension of modern life, he has served a very real purpose and may 
incidentally awaken interest in authentic folklore. Who can say these 
innovations may not to some degree take root to become a part of the 
accepted folklore of tomorrow? 

The third type of leader is the middle-grounder who finds most 
satisfaction in the traditional forms, who appreciatively understands 
their substance and spirit, but accepts the inevitability of change and 
development, He knows that the folk expressions of a people are not 
static, but are the living, pulsing outpourings of the life of a nation, 
growing with it. Still, he realizes that unless songs, dances and music 
have certain indefinable characteristics—perhaps “legitimate descent” 
would be descriptive—which link them with the established culture of 
a people; unless they genuinely reflect the spirit and background of 
the race or nation which created them, they cannot last, and cannot 
truly be classified as folklore. Thus, the aim of the middle-grounder is 
to preserve the traditional while accepting the inevitability of growth. 

The folk festival movement in the United States, as represented 
by the majority of the groups which bring dancers and singers to the 
National Folk Festival each Spring, has adopted the middle-ground 
philosophy. The National, itself, has bent and bowed to the changing 
times because it is felt that it would be short-sighted and unrealistic 
to ignore what is going on today. Nevertheless, effort is made to hold 
as nearly as possible to the authentic in basic folk expression and to 
avoid hasty acceptance of what may prove to be mere fads of the 
moment. 

Up to the end of World War II, the development of folk festivals 
and the teaching of folksongs and. dances for artistic and recreational 
purposes was gradual. Local, and even state and regional festivals 
were small. Objectives seemed clear, but when peace came and the 
long tension was lifted, widespread enthusiasm and ‘enemas burst 
into unparalleled activity in many states. 

For the last ten years, especially, it has been more difficult to keep 
emphasis where it belongs, to make folk music and dance reflect the 
history of this country and the héartthrobs of our own people; it has 
been difficult to avoid having folk festivals become hodge-podge, re- 
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flective of many nations, but not generally expressive of our own. 
Standardization has been consciously encouraged by many groups; 
records of music have pushed “live” musicians farther into the back- 
ground; country music floods television and radio, often replacing the 
traditional and confusing the picture even in some of the areas where 
some of the richest treasures of inherited song and dance are still avail- 
able and ready for use. 

Time is running out for much of our indigenous and early American 
folksong and dance. A great deal of our American Indian music and 
dance along with early customs are now known only to a rapidly dying 
older generation. Yet, there still remains enough upon which revival 
can be built, and there is some current adaptation of older songs and 
dances in newer versions which retain the old patterns. The same is 
true of the Spanish-American legacies of the Southwest which reach 
back over four hundred years. These colorful songs and dances are 
now seldom heard or seen except at fiesta-time. The rich cultural 
treasures of Old Spain are being stamped out in the rush toward indus- 
trialization, and unless a determined effort is made to revive them as a 
part of the everyday life of younger Spanish-Americans these treasures 
will soon become no more than a legend. What a pity to allow these ties 
with our Latin neighbors to the South to wither away at a time when 
Communism is making every effort to separate us! 

The gay French dances of the Acadians of Louisiana are almost 
gone, and the singers of the Acadian patois or standard French, grow 
fewer. The younger Acadian does not seem to cherish the lore of his 
blood line as did his fathers but there are still enough of the elders left, 
remembering the songs and dances of their people, and still speaking 
the language, to restore the old cultural wealth, if only interest can be 
aroused. 

The Southern Appalachians were once the treasure-house of Anglo- 
Saxon folklore. When Cecil Sharp, the English musician and student 
of English folk music and dance, roamed the area between 1914 and 
1918, he collected hundreds of British ballads and folksongs handed 
down through the generations since covered-wagon days, some of them 
forgotten in his native land, from whence they came. However, ‘‘coun- 
try music” flourishes in that region today, influenced largely by the 
Grand Old Opry, which originally featured genuine folk music. When 
the National Folk Festival was held in Nashville in 1959, George Bos- 
well, of Clarksville, Tennessee, had recently completed his collection of 
seven hundred songs made during the preceding ten years in Tennessee 
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and Kentucky, with the blessing of the Tennessee Folklore Society. 
This society did not approve of “country” music, yet it did nothing to 
encourage the traditional folksongs and music which Mr. Boswell 
had collected. 

Even in the National, held in the heart of the area where Boswell 
did his research, few native singers came to the surface. The Ozark 
Jubilee in Springfield, Missouri, has encouraged the newer music-and 
song-making, but there has been little comparable stimulation given 
the continuation of the inherited songs, the indigenous dances or the 
musical instruments long known in the Ozarks. 

Among the traditional singers, British ballads and folksongs and our 
indigenous music which, in the main, sprang from them, have been 
the most popular, but they are gradually and surely passing. Many 
of the country singers and instrumentalists know and like this music 
but find so little general encouragement that it would be almost an in- 
novation which they hesitate to venture. Here we encounter an anoma- 
ly: the use of folk music is waning in rural areas where it first sank 
its roots in American soil, whereas in New York, Philadelphia, Wash- 
ington, D. C., and other urban centers up and down the Eastern Sea- 
board there is a strong and growing interest. Younger singers are learn- 
ing authentic folk music and are making creditable attempt to present 
it with genuine strength and beauty to audiences who become more 
and more appreciative. So vital is this reawakening that when the 
25th annual National was held in Washington in 1961, there were 
more of these singers from the cities, anxious to present such music, 
than could be used! 

Emphasis has not, however, entirely shifted, for many pockets of 
genuine folk tradition can be found today in the still somewhat isolated 
sections where there is a continued need for community participation. 
In such states as Tennessee, Kentucky, Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, 
the Carolinas, and even in Texas, there are thousands of Sacred Harp 
singers who use the “shape note” style, singing the notes first, and 
then the words. Groups still meet each week for the “singing-school” 
which is, for many, their chief recreational and religious outlet. There 
are many other evidences of suiviving folk heritages of the Negro, the 
German, the Irish, Scottish and other groups, in much their original 
form, but there are also many indications of change. To an increasing 
degree they are starting to reflect the spirit of today, as the older folk 
traditions told the story of yesterday. 

The most widespread folk activity in the United States today is 
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the American square dance, the distinctively national dance of our 
country.—dances which up to about fifteen or twenty years ago were 
held in the “front room” or in small halls with neighbors only. Often 
these were danced to the tune of a lone fiddler. The caller usually gave 
his directions from within the square; his calls were spontaneous; the 
dancers followed in informal style, with their individual steps, and with 
leeway in interpreting the calls, which differed in various regions. 
Today, “do-si-do” and other figures used in the large state, area or 
national square dance gatherings are standardized. Californians can 
dance with New Yorkers, Floridians, or Minnesotans at the giant square 
dance festivals, and the calls are familiar to all. The participants are 
often married couples who cross the country at the slightest excuse, 
simply for the joy of dancing together. 

Square dance records have been distributed nationally and many 
callers have, as a consequence, become famous from coast to coast. 
Their individual styles and distinctive calls become known to dancers 
all over the country, and when they call at national dances, the partici- 
pants follow easily. These men have become important men in their 
field, and they command high fees as they travel about, serving the 
needs of an estimated four million square dancers the country over. 

One of the most profound changes in the folklore scene results 
from the influence of the newer immigrants. The earlier programs of 
the National Folk Festival centered upon the traditional songs, dances, 
music and customs of the American Indian, the English, Spanish, Irish, 
Scottish, French, German, and Negro, representing the early cultures, 
and the song and music of such indigenous occupational groups as the 
lumberjack, miner, cowboy, canalman and sailor. Today there is, 
more emphasis placed upon the folk dances of newer Americans than 
upon those of the older settlers. These newer groups are keenly aware 
of the value of folk activity in binding themselves together, in main- 
taining esprit de corps and national identity and spirit. The National 
Folk Festival recognizes this as a situation in being, and, perforce, 
stresses the folk expressions of these late immigrant groups almost to 
the same extent as those of the earlier ones. This is also true of the 
state and regional festivals the country over. 

No longer does the National present merely the folk music, song 
and dance of the early ethnic groups. A typical festival would now 
also include those of the Hungarian, the Yugo-Slav, the Lithuanian, 
Pole, Italian, Greek, Norwegian and many others. However, emphasis 
is still centered upon the earlier. groups, 
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The influx of new ethnic groups following World War I awakened 
us to new and rich cultures. First recognition of these new values was 
given just prior to and after World War I, by International Institutes, 
whose festivals in New York, St. Paul, Buffalo, and other large cities 
initiated their presentation in the form of songs, dances and music of 
our newer immigrants, making our newcomers feel at home, and incor- 
porating their cultures with ours. Further recognition of the newer 
groups was given by the state folk dance federation festivals which fol- 
lowed the lead of California, the first state federation. Today in fes- 
tivals all over the country, folk dancers swing and sway to the rythms 
of many lands. 

The extent to which these newer transplantations will affect our 
existing folk expression is not yet clear. It is evident that our general 
cultural pattern was established before the emergence of the newest 
immigrants from overseas, and that it is perhaps too soon to claim 
some of these cultural imports as a definite part of American folklore. 
What will happen to the wealth of folk treasures recently brought here; 
whether they will persist in their present form; whether they will take 
on new characteristics under the pressure toward “Americanization;” 
whether they will be frozen into a standardized formality as a result 
of the sudden increase in the number of professional dance instructors 
who teach them;—these are anyone’s guess. One thing is certain: as 
of this moment the indigenous and early folk expressions and the crea- 
tions based upon them, predominate in every state. 

Few bonds unite a people as does a common appreciation of its 
folklore. The United States is one of the few countries which has failed 
to recognize this fact. In one country after another we find a Ministry 
of Culture or some equivalent authority. One of Hitler’s potent uni- 
fying forces was the attention to folk music and folk festivals which 
gave the Germans a vivid reminder of their national heritage. Today, 
Soviet Russia does the same. In our struggle to maintain military and 
economic superiority in a divided world we spare no effort or expense 
to defend our position against outside attack. Should we not give 
thought to the fostering of pride in our cultural heritage as a bulwark 
against propaganda attack? We need not encourage a Chauvinistic 
nationalism, but we may strengthen our belief in the ideals of our 
country through the unifying influence of a common culture under- 
stood and beloved by all our people. 

There is no agency of our Government which provides material aid 
in the advancement of the folk activity movement, nor has any appre- 
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ciable aid been given by any private agency or foundation. It is 
hoped that this situation will soon change. It is to be admitted that 
there has been lack of coordination among the many folk festival asso- 
ciations scattered across the country and that there has not been a na- 
tional organization qualified to speak and act for folk festival groups 
on a national basis. The hesitancy of the Government or private agen- 
cies to subsidize or otherwise assist the movement may be understood 
in the light of that fact. 

The National Foik Festival Association, is now preparing to cam- 
paign for national recognition of the importance of folk expression in 
the life of our people, and to attempt to enlist the aid of government 
and private sources in welding together our varied cultural groups 
through a common understanding and appreciation of our rich folk 
heritage. If this movement succeeds it will do much to give the folk 
activity movement the position of dignity and respect similar move- 
ments enjoy in other countries. 


National Folk Festival Association, Inc. 
Washington, D. C. 





THE NEWBY TALES OF SOUTH CAROLINA 


by 
Myra Wofford Elmers and Azile Wofford? 


a series of stories known as the “Newby Tales.” Related to us 

largely by our father, they were accepted just as other tales be- 
cause he himself was a teller of stories of some note—tales involving 
himself as well as other people. Since our father had been reared in 
the adjoining county of Spartanburg, we somehow did not connect the 
stories particularly with Laurens County, the home of our mother. 
Certainly we did not recognize these as a form of folk literature, if 
indeed we knew it existed. 

Now that we are older and both interested in folk lore, one because 
of an interest in folk music and the other in folk stories as children’s 
literature, we decided to investigate the Newby tales. On a recent trip 
back home, we made every effort to locate the origin, determine the 
nature and recapture the flavor of them. We were disappointed at not 
being able to get tape recordings because no one seemed willing to 
relate the tales, now apparently no longer told. 

Unfortunately, we had waited almost too long because many of 
those who might have known more are no longer living. However, ours 
is a folk-minded community, and those who remembered shared bits 
about the Newby tales which fit into the mosaic of our own memories. 
Some even recalled folk things not connected with Newby: favorite 
renditions of our father’s own tales, some of which we had forgotten; 
songs that our mother, who had quite a repertoire, had not even sung; 
and the rhymes made up years ago about a family in our community 
who spent Sundays and other leisure time visiting, without invitation 
and sometimes without advance notice. While these rhymes contributed 
nothing to our research, they made us understand afresh how the old 
folk rhymes came into being. 

Newby was a real person who lived in Laurens County near Cross 
Hill and Waterloo, not too far from the Saluda River. Everybody re- 


S CHILDREN GROWING UP in South Carolina, we recall having heard 


*Mrs. Elmers is current President of the Pennsylvania Folklore Society and 
Miss Wofford has recently retired as Associate Professor of Library Science at the 
University of Kentucky. 
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called having heard about a large poplar tree known as “Newby’s 
Poplar” located on a road leading from near Beaverdam Baptist 
Church to near Lisbon Presbyterian Church. This tree was hollow at 
the time older people recall having played in it as children. The tree 
was reported to have been large enough to allow the turning of a ten- 
foot rail inside or the passing through of a two-horse wagon had there 
been a road through the tree. Newby’s poplar was finally destroyed 
by a forest fire so the actual size and location could not be verified. 
The enormous size to match Newby’s tales undoubtedly gave the tree 
its name. There was a rumor, we were told, that Newby hid in the 
poplar tree to avoid going to war but actual dates leave small reason 
for giving credence to this report. The rumor is probably only a par- 
allel to the one about another man who fished in mud holes to avoid 
service in the Civil War. 

According to court records,? the estate of Robert Newby was settled 
by his son, Pleasant, in 1842. He had only a small personal estate 
which did not cover his debts, so there was no mention of heirs. Pleas- 
ant, William, and Nancy Newby, undoubtedly his children, made pur- 
chases in the settlement of the estate. For the sake of folk interest, it 
would have been nice had the tall tales been connected with Pleasant, 
apparently named for a maternal uncle, Pleasant Sadler. However, it 
seems most evident that the tales were told by and about Robert 
Newby, his father. 

Records also show that Robert Newby sold land in 1809 to Zach- 
ariah Bailey, who lived close by Beaverdam Church. This may have 
been the land on which Newby’s poplar was located. Later, in 1826, 
Robert Newby joined several Sadlers in selling land between Cross Hill 
and the Saluda River, apparently his wife’s inheritance. Though the 
names of Bailey and Sadler are still known in Laurens County, the 
name of Newby seems to have died out. 

The Newby tales are agrarian in nature, dealing with prowess in 
hunting and success in agriculture. At least one indicates that the tales 
were told both by and about Newby. It seems that he decided to plant 
his garden plot, one acre in size and surrounded by a rail fence, entire- 
ly in turnips one fall. Only one seed came up near the middle of the 
acre plot and the resulting turnip grew so large that it pushed down 
the rail fence. On hearing this tale, a neighbor reported to Newby that 
he was having built an iron pot so large that a workman on one side 


*For searching records and supplying additional information, the writers are 
indebted to G. Troy Jones of Laurens, S. C. 
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could not hear a workman on the other side, even when either was 
hammering. When Newby asked the reason for building such a large 
pot, he was told “We had to build a pot big enough to cook your 
turnip.” A similar tale is that Newby raised so much wheat he had 
to rent additional land on which to stack it. Newby planted a sweet 
potato patch beside a large gully separating two fields. One potato 
grew across the gully to such size that Newby leveled the potato to 
make a bridge, across which a two-horse wagon could be pulled. The 
potato trimmings were enough to fatten his hogs. 

The tale most often recalled was that of a bounty crop of corn 
which Newby raised in the bottoms. He filled with the harvested corn 
a two-horse wagon to which a team was hitched by means of green 
raw-hide traces. Leading the team up a hill to the barn, Newby hurried 
in the pouring rain unaware that the traces were being stretched, 
leaving the wagon in the field. Later, when the sun shone and the 
traces dried, the wagon was drawn to the barn during the shrinkage. 

Newby was a real hunter. Once, with only one shot left, he dis- 
covered a bunch of wild turkeys, varying in the telling from three on 
up, perched on the limb of a tree. He knew he could sight and kill any 
one of the turkeys, but the others would get away. He decided instead 
to split the limb on which they sat, thus capturing all of the turkeys 
as their toes became caught in the split limb. 

Another day he stopped at a spring for a drink of water when a 
deer appeared on a similar mission. The deer, shot by Newby, fell for- 
ward sticking an antler in a tree. When Newby pulled the antler out, 
he found the tree hollow and filled with honey which now flowed freely 
from the hole. Reaching for a handful of leaves to stop the flow of 
honey, he picked up a rabbit hiding beneath them. In disgust, Newby 
flung the rabbit from him, killing not only the rabbit but as well an 
undetermined number of quail from a covey nearby. Thus he was able 
to take home a variety of game with only one shot having been fired. 
And, if the tree even approached the size of Newby’s poplar, what 
a lot of honey it must have yielded! 

There is nothing new about the Newby tales except their location 
and name. Counterparts could be found wherever tall tales are told. 
Like many other tales never having been written down, they will even- 
tually disappear with the memories of our generation who heard them 
as children in Laurens County. They seem now no longer to be kept 
alive by telling and the present generation have never heard of the 
Newby tales. It is for them and their children that this record is made. 


Hendersonville, North Carolina 





OLD JOHN AND THE MASTER 


by John Q. Anderson 


master were given to me by a student, William H. Little, who 

obtained them from his father, Dr. Van Allen Little. Professor 
Little, who teaches entomology at Texas A. and M. College, recalls 
these tales from his boyhood in Northeast Texas, an area which was 
much more Deep South in tradition than other parts of the state. 


T HE FOLLOWING ANECDOTES about a faithful old slave and his 


Tue ONION THIEF 


Old John liked onions and had been stealing them from the Mas- 
ter’s garden at night. The Master became aware that somebody had 
been taking onions and asked John to catch the thief. John caught a 
skunk which he said was the thief. Old John further said that if Mas- 
ter didn’t believe him, he could smell the skunk’s breath. 


O.Lp JOHN AND THE VARMINT 


Master liked to hunt and he frequently went with his friends. He 
told his friends of John’s uncanny ability to identify any animal placed 
under a washpot. Master said that John could walk around the pot 
and tell what kind of animal was under the pot. So, one night on a 
hunting trip, they caught a coon and put it under the pot. The next 
morning they. asked John to come out and tell what kind of animal 
was under the pot. John walked around the pot, kicked it, looked for 
hair, and so on. There was no clue. Master’s young sons were play- 
ing nearby. John scratched his head and said, “Master, you got the 
old coon at last.” One of the boys popped up and said, “John, how 
did you know?” John replied, “Yes, Master, you got the old coon at 
last.” 


OLD JOHN AND THE WALKING CANE 


The Master was fond of fishing and often took John with him on 
his fishing trips. One day while they were sitting on the bank of the 
river whiling away the time, John said that Master’s walking cane 
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had three ends, and he offered to show them to him. Master said that 
he was crazy and that if John could show him three ends to his walk- 
ing cane he would set him free. John picked up one end and said, 
“That’s one end.” He picked up the other end of and said, “That’s 
the other end.” Then he threw the cane in the middle of the river 
and said, ““That’s the last end.” 


Ox_p JOHN AND THE PANTHER 


Master’s children went to a one-room country school near home. 
To reach the schoolhouse, they had to go through a wooded area where 
a panther was !urking and scaring them. Master told John to take 
his gun and kill the panther. John flushed the panther, shot and 
missed. When the panther started after John, he dropped his gun 
and ran for the schoolhouse nearby. John was running for dear life, 
but the panther was gaining. John ran up the doorstep just as the 
panther sprang. John slipped and fell, and the panther, which had 
overshot its mark, skidded into the schoolhouse. Quick as a flash, John 
jumped up and slammed the door shut. He had the panther trapped 
in the schoolhouse. When he went home and proudly told Master 
that he had caught the panther and put him in the schoolhouse, Mas- 
ter didn’t believe him. John said, “If you go with me, I’ll show you,” 
and he took Master and showed him. The panther was looking through 
the windows as they approached the schoolhouse. Master said, “John, 
since you are a man so mighty as to be able to catch a panther with 
your bare hands, I want to see if you can take him out.” John replied 
that that was not the agreement. “Getting him out is your job,” John 
said. 


O_Lp JOHN AND THE BEAR 


A bear had been eating up Master’s roasting ears in the cornfield. 
Master sent John to kill the bear. When John shot and wounded the 
animal, it attacked him. In the scuffle that followed, John succeeded in 
grabbing the bear by the tail and jerking him around to keep the 
bear’s head away from him. By jerking the bear first one way and 
then another, John was able to prevent the bear from reaching around 
and biting him. This continued until John’s strength waned. The 
bear finally got the upper hand and mauled and killed John. That 
was the end of the faithful old slave. 
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Generally, these anecdotes are survivals of African trickster tales. 
As pointed out in the Standard Dictionary of Folklore (1, 18-24) in 
African and New World Negro folklore, the trickster is usually the 
underdog. Though the underdog theme has been interpreted as a psy- 
chological reaction to slavery, the same theme appears in African Ne- 
gro lore. Sometimes the trickster evades an impossible task by posing 
an equally impossible condition, as Old John does when he observes 
that getting the panther out of the schoolhouse is Master’s responsi- 
bility. Occasionally trickster’s wisdom is merely coincidental, as in 
“Old John and the Varmint” when John siezes on the double meaning 
of the word “coon.” 


Texas A, and M. College 





THE BO’ DOLLAR 


by 
F. W. Bradley 


never appeared in print anywhere else except in the Charleston 

News and Courier in a news item which reported the discovery 
of some gold coins in an excavation “some of them as large as a “bow 
dollar’. 

The first I ever heard of the bo’ dollar was from a student at the 
University of South Carolina, Mr. L. G. Wilson, about twelve years 
ago. He reported that the bo’ dollar was well known, especially among : 
Negroes, that it was considered to be a lucky piece to carry in the 
pocket, and that it came from the Boer dollar, which had been carried 
by soldiers in South Africa during the Boer War, then also considered 
as a talisman. 

This was news. Hurrying home I asked the maid if she knew what 
a bo’ dollar was. Yes, she said it was a big silver dollar. Did it bring 
good luck if you carried it in your pocket? Yes, and it’s even better 
luck to carry two of them. 

At the bank it was discovered that you need only ask for a bo’ 
dollar and your request is understood. Here was an expression that 
was being used and understood by a large segment of the public, and 
entirely unknown to all others. 

But what about the written word? Should it be written Boer dollar, 
as Mr. Wilson had suggested? Some Colleagues at the University of 
South Carolina suggested that it should be boar dollar, after the analo- 
gy of “he man,” “bull moose,” or the like, meaning a strong, hard 
dollar. 

Efforts to determine how old the expression is resulted in tracing 
its use only back to about 1920. That was oral tradition, of course, 
since the expression is not in the dictionaries, and so cannot be traced 
in print. If it could have been traced back to the nineties, that would 
prove that it could not have come from South Africa. But since we here 
cannot remember its use before the Boer War, there remains the con- 
firming of its use there. 

Letters to two South African universities brought no results. An 
advertisement in the British magazine which corresponds to our Ameri- 


[= ITEM is strictly a folk expression. So far as I know it has 
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can Legion Monthly brought replies, but no confirmation of what was 
needed, namely, the statement of a veteran of the Boer War, pro or 
con. 

This bafflement cooled our ardor for some time, until a few months 
ago, Mr. Wilson asked how the enquiry stood. Informed that results 
had been nil, he furnished the name of a gentleman in Canada, the 
Rev. G. Gregson, who gave the name of Mr. Clayton Coles as a man 
who should know the answers to our query. Both of these were help- 
ful, but not fully convincing. 

Meanwhile a request sent to the National Geographic Magazine 
brought the address of a museum in Transvaal and with it “pay dirt.” 
Here is the letter: 


Dear Sir: 


Re: “Boer Dollar” 

I have to thank you for your most interesting letter about 
the “Boer Dollar.” This was a new expression to me but I 
think I can help you. 

According to the Director of the South African mint, Mr. 
J. P. Roux, it was a known expression amongst the English 


soldiers who used to carry a Republican coin as a lucky piece. 
This coin was virtually the crown piece which is just as big as 
a dollar, and was therefore called the Boer Dollar. Not know- 
ing the origin of the coin, many people spelled it “Ball Dollar,” 
also “Bald Dollar,” even Boar Dollar.” These vulgarisms re- 
ferred to the same thing, namely the five shilling piece of the 
Zuid Afrikaansche Republick (South African Republic) .. . 
The coins of the South African Republic were struck in 
Germany and a fault slipped in. The Boer wagon had only one 
shaft, but the German designer, unaware of this, added another 
shaft. 4,327 five shilling pieces were struck with double shafts 
before the fault was rectified . . . Today prices (of these faulty 
coins) vary from ten to fifteen pounds sterling. .. . 
Respectfully yours, 
(Mrs.) K. Roodt-Coetzee 
Professional Officer, Cultural History 


So here we have the official statement that the Boer Dollar was 
known to the English soldiers in the Boer War, and that they did 
carry these coins in their pockets as a lucky piece, and our friend, 
Mr. Lawrence G. Wilson, was right. 


Columbia, South Carolina 





BOOK REVIEWS 


The Folktale. By St1tH THompson. New York: The Dryden Press, 
1960. Pp. viii, 510. $8.00 


A dean among folklorists, the name of Stith Thompson will be 
eminently familiar to the readers of this journal. It is with particular 
pleasure, then, that I can report the reissue of one of the most impor- 
tant comprehensive works on the folktale which has yet appeared. A 
limited edition of The Folktale was first published in 1946; the pres- 
ent volume, a reprint of the 1951 edition, testifies to the enduring 
eminence of its author as well as to the usefulness of his text for stu- 
dents and scholars of literature and the social sciences. 

For those who are unfamiliar with this basic work the author has 
proposed the following goals: ‘“(1) to present the folktale as an im- 
portant art, vital to most of the race and underlying all literary nar- 
rative forms; (2) to acquaint the reader with most of the great folk- 
tales of the world, not only for their own interest as stories but also 
as important elements of culture; and (3) to indicate the goals of the 
student of the narratives and the methods by which he works (p. viii).” 

To accomplish this Professor Thompson has divided his study into 
four parts. In Part One, an introduction to the “Nature and Forms of 
the Folktale,” a distinction is attempted between oral and literary 
popular narrations; secondly, a description of the various forms of 
the folktale: Marchen, novella, Sagen, animal tales, jests, fables. . . . 
The second part, “The Folktale from Ireland to India,” describes at 
length the essential tale-types of Europe and Western Asia and their 
reciprocal relationships. Turning next to the North American Indian 
tale, whose study Professor Thompson has pioneered, we find a com- 
parative treatment of “The Folktale in a Primitive Culture.” 

After this extensive survey of much of folk literature, its main cate- 
gories and forms, the fourth section, “Studying the Folktale,” reviews 
the schools of thought, the theories which have dominated comparative 
folktale studies: the “mythological” school of the Grimms, Max 
Miiller, de Gubernatis and Cox; the “Indian” school of Benfey and 
Cosquin; the “anthropological” group represented by Lang, Frazer and 
MacCulloch; the “historical-geographical” method of the Finnish 
school. Thompson’s exegesis devolves essentially from the latter which 
limits itself to the task of discovering the place of origin and the mi- 
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gration and dissemination of a given tale-type. With his system of 
classification by motifs Thompson has modified the Aarnian categories 
so that separate motifs which combine to make a full-length tale are, 
for him, narratives in their own right and may well exist in the tradi- 
tion independently of the tale-type in which they happen to occur. 
Whatever refinements in theory have occurred since the composition 
of The Folktale, one cannot fail to be impressed, today, by the author- 
itative yet unpretentious tenor of the concluding chapters which survey 
the state of folk narrative research at mid-century. They confirm the 
impression that Professor Thompson’s knowledge of the totality of 
popular narration is probably unsurpassed. 


Aside from the inevitable quibblings over methodology, the regret- 
able omission, geographically and culturally, of South America and 
Oceania, the often tedious story outlines from easily accessible collec- 
tions (¢.g. Grimm, Perrault), minor errors of fact and bibliographical 
omissions, I am principally distressed by the publisher’s apparent in- 
ability to rectify even the simplest typographical errors. Such terms 
as sidhe for sidh (pp. 243, 246), shanachies for shannechas (p. 411 et 


passim.), the persistence of the French Motif instead of the more ap- 
propriate Motiv in a German reference (p. 117, n. 13), the uncorrected 
title (p. 96), La Belle au Bois Dormante. . . .: small blemishes of this 
sort continue to marr what is otherwise a most valuable handbook and 
master-guide to folktale studies. In the perspective of the second de- 
cade following the initial appearance of the Folktale the volume still 
answers the need for an informative and compendious introduction to 
the field of folk literature. 


R. L. FRAUTSCHI 
University of North Carolina 


More West Highland Tales. Translated and transcribed from the ori- 
ginal Gaelic by Joun McKay, Volume II. (The Scottish Anthro- 
pological and Folklore Society). Edinburgh and London: Oliver 
and Boyd, 1960. xvi, 383. 55s. 


J. F. Campbell of Islay began collecting his Highland folktales in 
1859 and he published a considerable portion of the material in Popular 
Tales of the West Highlands (Edinburgh 1860; second edition, London 
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1890-93). There still remained, however, many unpublished tales in 
his manuscript volumes which passed to the Advocates’ Library, now 
the National Library of Scotland. The late John G. McKay spent 
many years working through these. In 1942 he printed the first volume 
of his More West Highland Tales. Now the Scottish Anthropological 
and Folklore Society is offering another volume based upon McKay’s 
transcriptions and notes, which have been checked and revised with 
care. Professor Kenneth Jackson, who holds the Celtic chair at Edin- 
burgh, has reduced and rechecked the notes; Professor Angus Matheson 
has revised the Gaelic texts; Professor H. J. Rose has supervised the 
folk-lore annotations, and J. MacInnes has reviewed the English trans- 
lations. The whole has been put together very satisfactorily. 

It seems that J. F. Campbell numbered his individual tales several 
times, but the most usable list is the Gaelic one published at the close 
of his volume IV (revised edition, pp. 402-26). There the tales are 
numbered up to 389, although there are some gaps in the numbering, 
notably between 129 and 150. In this new volume the editors repro- 
duce tales 62 to 129 and 150 to 169. Some account is taken also of 
tales 57, 58, 61, 65, 67, 77, 115, 166, which are not used for special 
reasons given. Obviously several more volumes will be needed before 
all the collection can be made available. In this volume II the editors 
have continued the practice of normalizing the Gaelic text, although 
some of the dialect variations and corrections made are indicated in 
the notes. The English translations are in present-day idiom, avoiding 
the archaic flavor which has formerly been used in translations from 
the Gaelic. The original text and the translations appear side by side, 
on opposite pages, which is most useful for the reader who has some 
Gaelic. (Campbell placed the Gaelic text in smaller print after the 
English). Apart from its folk-lore interest this book will be a valuable 
reading text for those who have a primary concern with the Gaelic 
language. 

We know that Professors Jackson and Rose did not want to add 
greatly to the notes prepared by McKay but it would have been help- 
ful if the Thompson motif numbers had been given at the close of 
each tale. This would facilitate comparison with Tom Peete Cross’s 
Motif-Index of Early Irish Eiterature (Bloomington, Indiana, 1952), 
and with other publications such as MacEdward Leach’s survey of 
Gaelic tales found on Cape Breton. See Studies in Folklore, W. Edson 
Richmond, ed. (Bloomington, 1956), pp. 40-54. The majority of the 
Highland tales have Ogre (Giant) motifs, as well as Magic transform- 
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ations. J. F. Campbell in the long Introduction to his volume I com- 
mented upon the fact that these “awful” tales were gradually passing 
from the scene, in his day, because they were not encouraged by 
Church or schoolmaster. It is true that Iain N. Macleoid in his im- 
mensely popular letters of Alasdair Mhoir, which appeared for so many 
years in the “West Coast Advertiser and Stornaway Gazette,” which 
included so many folk materials of the western isles, never gave a hint 
of any of these motifs.1 Nor have such tales persisted in the Cape Fear 
region of North Carolina which was colonized by Highlanders up till the 
time of the American Revolution. 


URBAN T. HoitMEs, Jr. 


The University of North Carolina 


*These appeared week by week in the newspaper in question. Many of the 
earliest letters were republished by the author in Litrichean Alasdair Mhoir 
Steornabhagh, 1932). 


The Lore and Language of Schoolchildren, by Iona and PETER OPIE. 
Oxford University Press, 1959. 417 p. $8.00. 


To adults graduated from childhood into middle age and who think 
that today’s children are bored, satiated and lacking in originality, The 
Lore and Language of Schoolchildren by Iona and Peter Opie will come 
as a surprise. This book is the result of eight years of hunting down 
and collecting the rhymes, riddles and rituals among 5,000 school chil- 
dren attending 70 schools in England, Scotland, and Wales and one 
school in Dublin. They include all sorts and kinds of schools—schools 
with long histories and records of academic tradition, a modern slum- 
clearance school where one would think no traditional lore had had 
time to develop, a bilingual school where the first language spoken is 
Welsh—schools spread from one end of the British Isles to the other. 
As the authors state in the Preface, “The present work is solely con- 
cerned with the contemporary school-child, and whenever possible is 
told in his own words. All rhymes, riddles, jokes, records of strange 
beliefs, descriptions of rites and customs, and other curiosities of 
juvenile lore and language for which no source is given may be taken 
as coming direct from oral tradition, collected by us or on our behalf 
during the past ten years.” 

This is probably the first time that oral lore has been studied in 
such a large number of widely separated places at the same time. It is 
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perhaps the most comprehensive folklore collection yet undertaken in 
Britain. Ordinarily such material would not have been recorded for 
many years. It is in reality, made up of what “will be the childhood 
recollections of the older generation after A.D. 2,000.” 


Many an American adult would be surprised to know that children 
of Britain today chant the same rhymes, engage in many of the same 
seasonal customs, and believe in the same superstitious practices and 
beliefs as they did when they were children. Such familiar catchy 
tricks as “Inch me and pinch me went down to swim” is known in 
various forms by English as well as French children. It in fact seems 
to be an international favorite. The well-known “last word” kind of 
repartee “babies will play” and “monkeys will look on” are the English 
version of sayings most American adults can recall from their own 
childhood. According to the Opies, tricks sweep through school like 
a disease, and anyone who has gone through an American school knows 
how quickly one group of children teaches its younger mates the lore 
they so far have acquired. The Opies, for example, tell us that each 
year a half million new school children will be amazed to see a child 
who can kiss a match box—inside and out! Or will learn the trick 
bets so common to children— 


“T can jump that stream.” 
“Bet you can’t.” 
“Give me a penny and I’ll jump over it.” 
He places the penny on the ground and jumps over it! 


Each year these half million children become familiar with such well- 
worn riddles as: What can go up a chimney down but can’t come 
down a chimney up? (an umbrella) 

Not only do children hand down the lore they collect (“the school 
child grapevine seems to be a little short of miraculous’) but they 
develop topical rhymes according to the occasion. At the time of the 
abdication a verse which could not possibly have been transmitted 
except orally was on juvenile lips almost simultaneously in the south 
(Chichester) and the north (Oldham). 


Hark the Herald Angels sing, 
Mrs. Simpson’s pinched our king. 


Immediately following World War II rhymes about the housing short- 
age developed: 
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Down in the jungle 
Living in a tent 
Better than a pre-fab—No rent! 


At the time of the coronation of Elizabeth II British children chanted: 


Red, white, and blue 

The queen’s got the flu, 

The king’s got the tummy ache 
And don’t know what to do. 


It perhaps would make Walt Disney shudder to hear what British 
children did to The Ballad of Davy Crockett. And it would perhaps 
embarrass the clergy to hear the child parody of Hark! the Herald 
Angels sing (Hark! the jelly babies sing). The English child also has 
parodied the old verse about Mary and her lamb—a parody familiar 
to American children as well: 


Mary had a little lamb 

Her father shot it dead, 

And now it goes to school with her 
Between two chunks of bread, 


There are rhymes about Charlie Chaplin, Popeye, Rin Tin Tin, Deanna 
Durbin, Mickey Mouse, Shirley Temple, Marilyn Monroe and even 
Sputnick (sung to the tune of “Catch a Falling Star’’) 


Catch a falling Sputnik, 
Put it in a match box, 
Send it to the U.S.A 
They'll be glad to get it. 
Very glad to get it, 

Send it to the U.S.A. 


One wonders how this lore survives. Most British schools have 
a new generation every six years and thus, one would think that this 
child “lingo” would readily perish. Yet children today are singing 
chants which date back almost 150 years. Thus while these verses 
have had the wear and tear of 20 generations, they remain as fresh 
and “new” as ever. 

Each rising generation implicitly believes that it has invented many 
ditties which have been standard with their parents and grand parents. 
What English girl chanting a modern verse to screen actress Diana 
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Dors for example, realizes that it has come down from the original 
“Lottie Collins has no drawers” of 1900 vintage? 

The lore that appears to be most enduring of all is the jargon 
associated with such child activities as playing hooky, teasing, and 
fighting. British children as American ones, go through periods of “pig 
latin” and the Opies point out that such “secret” languages are very 
old and possibly were of adult origin in the beginning, 

Anyone over 20 — anyone old enough to have stored up some 
“memories”—-will find The Language and Lore of Schoolchildren not 
only hugely entertaining and diverting but also highly informative. 
Teachers, parents and other adults associated with children should 
read this volume if for no other reason than to reaffirm their faith 
in the present generation. Because the Opies have amply proven in 
this volume that children still can entertain themselves. And as ex- 
pressed by the authors, this first generation in the new Elizabethan 
age is a virile one. ‘The modern schoolchild, when out of sight and 
on his own, appears to be rich in language, well-versed in custom, a 
respecter of the details of his own code, and a practising authority on 
traditional self-amusements. And a generation which cares for the 


traditions and entertainments which have been passed down to it is 
not one which is less good than its predecessors. 


HazeEL M. LAMBERT 
Fresno State College 
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